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New Books That Make for Progress 


HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By C. E. Rusumer, Central High School, Binghamton, N. Y. 
and C. J. Dence, Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


400 pages Price, $1.24 


a. textbook has been prepared by two teachers who are now engaged in 

teaching first-year algebra in well-known high schools and are familiar at 
first hand with the difficulties and problems that confront every instructor in 
the classroom. It is a safe and sound book for any school. 


Among its chief features are: (1) Simplified subject matter; (2) Close 
relation between arithmetic and algebra; (3) Great number of exercises in 
algebraic representation; (4) Increased use of formulas and graphs; (5) Post- 
ponement of negative idea of number until the fundamental operations with 
positive numbers are learned; (6) Theory condensed, practice emphasized ; 
(7) Problems related to everyday experiences or applying geometry and physics. 


ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMICS 


By Frep Rocers Farrcuiip, Ph, D. 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


544 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 


TRS book is designed to give high school students a clear and dependable 
knowledge of the essential facts and principles of the science in order 

that they may become more intelligent citizens. The study is confined to funda- 

mentals and avoids questions upon which there is difference of opinion. 





The treatment is scientific, up to date, and thorough and is reénforced 
by illustrations, charts, graphs, etc. Illustrative problems are given at the end 
of each chapter in order to clarify and apply the principles and train the 
student in economic reasoning. The book is written in an easy, simple, 
straightforward style. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston © Atlanta 
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GOOD TEACHING 


IN 


-—GREAT DEMAND—— 


Everywhere schools are seek- 
| ing the normal school graduate 
broadened and strengthened by 
University study. Salaries are 
good; opportunities are large. 


| BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
| SCHOOL of EDUCATION 

















will help you to work out a plan 
of study for the earning of a 
bachelor’s degree and will gladly 
send you its program for next 
year. 
Address 
ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean 
BOX W, 99 NEWBURY ST. 




















A SHORT SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF BRITAIN 


By R. L. MAcKIE 


HIS book is designed to show the lines along 
which the people of Great Britain have de- 
veloped and to indicate the most significant 

facts in that @€evelopment. With a freshness in con- 
ception it meets the demands of those teachers of 
history who believe that the history of the people 
is a true history of the country. 


idea of rational development in British his- 
tory and the importance of the economic back- 
ground in the political evolution are emphasized. 
Tithout converting the book into a purely social 
and economic history, a historical background ap- 
propriate to each period has been built up and 
the student of high school grace is introduced to 
the sociological aspects of history. 


In order to group connected topics for clearness 
in presentation, strict chronological order is at 
times abandoned. Descriptions of striking person- 
alities and romantic episodes have been included, 
and numerous illustrations, maps, genealogical 
tables, and a chronological in@ex add to the use- 
fulness of the book. 


Cloth. 440 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.88 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
| Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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By LOTHROP D. HIGGINS 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 
“Introductory Physics” is a new book for high-school students; some 
of its outstanding characteristics are: 

Its consideration of the viewpoint, knowledge, and interests 
of the average high-school student. 
| The close relationship established between physics and the 
life of the student by the use of familiar things to illus- 
trate the statements and by showing the application 
of physical principles in everyday household use. 
Remarkable clarity of statement and simplicity of arrange- 
ment. 
| “Introductory Physics” is not merely an “easy” book, it is a book 


which covers easily principles sometimes made to appear hard. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ PENSION 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has made 
an eminently just ruling in the case of the 
State Teachers’ Pension Law. The teachers 07 
the state have made an heroic struggle for fif- 
teen years to get a “ real Jaw,” and as a result 
are rewarded by a remarkably just law. It 
chanced that six of the elderly men in the 
school system died within a year of the func- 
tioning of the law—Superintendent Dudgeon of 
Madison; President Harvey of Stout Insti- 
tute; Professor Briggs of Stevens Point Nor- 
mal School; President McCaskill of the 
Superior State Ncrmal School. The widow of 
Mr. Dudgeon sued the state treasurer for the 
$17,000 due on her husband's pension, he having 
heen in service forty-six years. 

There was a question raised as to the constitu- 
tionality of the law and the Court decision is most 
wholesome: “The pension was for the purpose 
of promoting a more efficient educational sys- 
tem, this being one of the major functions of 
government.” 
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Through inadvertence credit was wrongly 
given to Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard 
University in an editorial of May 3, which we 
greatly regret. 
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MRS. STOWE’S SPELLING 


Caroline Ticknor, in “Glimpses of Authors,” 
quotes from Howard M. Ticknor, who was at 
one time assistant editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, and says that Harriet Beacher Stowe’s 
manuscripts required special editing, as she re- 
garded spelling and punctuation as something 
quite outside the author's field, to be supplied by 
editor and printer; besides her faults in spelling, 
her constant repetition of some word which 
pleased her fancy, and which she would persist 
in using over and over again, caused the editor 
to rack his brains for synonyms; to which the 
writer made no objection when she perceived 
the changes. 
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HORSE SENSE 


J. ¥. Joyner, Raleigh, North Carolina, president 
of the Nationai Education Association at the fam- 
ous Boston meeting of 1910,and for seventeen 
years state superintendent of North Carolina, 
says that when we say a man has horse sense 
all we mean is that he isn’t a jackass. Not a 
bad distinction in this day when we need such 
a distinction in American affairs, educational 
and otherwise. 
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THE SAMMY GOLDMAN CASE 


Sammy Gcldman was mentally tested as an 
immigrant at Ellis Island, and the immigration 
authorities pronounced him unfit to be admitted 
to the United States, but a legal battle ensued, 
and, in the meantime, he went to school in 
Syracuse, and during the vear made a record 
of 83 per cent. average in his studies. It would 
be interesting to have all the facts in a case 
like this. 
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PRO-ENGLISH 


The Legislative nervousness over the scare 
of pro-English propaganda is surprising. It 
may be true that the attempt to make school 
histories attractive by making them “ different ” 
has led to some foolishness of authorship and 
no harm is liable to be done by calling atten- 
tion to these follies, but isn’t it a bit hysterical 
to say that the Rhodes scholarships are otiered 
in an attempt to implant a pro-English attitude 
in the schocls ? 

Isn’t it going a little too far to charge that 
Andrew Carnegie’s scheme of scholarships for 
teachers had as a motive the fostering of Eng- 
lish propaganda by favoring professors imbued 
with the English viewpoint ? 
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BALLOU’S RE-ELECTION 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou’s unanimous re-election 
to the superintendency of Washington was 
more than a re-election, and we gladly give 
space to the action of the Board of Education 
in re-electing him for another term of three 
years, from July 1, 1923, to July 1, 1926:— 

“The three-year term for which Dr. Ballou 
was elected as superintendent of the schools 
ef Washington is drawing to a _ close. A 
review of this period registers a steady up- 
ward growth not only in his grasp of the 
details and program ot education in the District 
of Columbia, but also in his own expanding in- 
fluence and reputation as an educator in the 
United States. The  superintendency oi 
schools in Washington calls for more than 
teaching technique and administrative ability. 
It demands a high oraer of courage, together 
with statesmanlike qualities. 

“We of the Board herewith register our un- 
bounded appreciation of the services which Dr. 


Ballou has rendered to our community. We are 
not unmindful of the fact, and it wins our 
warm admiration, that Dr. Ballou’s abiding 
iaith in the strategic position which Washing- 
ton occupies as an educational centre has not 
tempted him to leave Washington for other 
fields of usefulness, by offers of larger emolu- 
ment. 

“Public school leadership in Washington is 
comparable in dignity, in difheulty, and in 
national compass, with the greatest educational 
positions in the United States, and we do not 
hesitate to say that the salary offered the 
superintendent of schools in Washington ought 
to be a _ recognition of this incontestable 
fact. It is ali the more to be regretted, there- 
fore, that our Bvuard is not in a position to 
offer the superintendent any increase of salary 
commensurate with his masterful services, but 
we can assure him of our great confidence in 
his educational leadership.” 





RELIEVE THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 


One of the problems to be scientifically 
solved by education is the reliet of the teacher’s 
peisonality by the development of the pupil’s 
personality. Save the teacher’s energy as 
much as possibie. Saving the teacher’s per- 
sonality is saving her energy in geomet- 
vical ratio. Developing the  pupti’s  per- 
sonality is the most vital development of the 
child. “Learn to do by doing” has as its goal 
the pupil’s personality. “Teach the pupil to 
think,” or, as Charles A. McMurry puts it, 
“Give the child ideas.” Both mean “develop 
the child’s personality.” This can never be 
done when pupils sap the teacher’s perscnality 
to save doing and thinking through the 
teacher’s ideas. We have come to have almost 
worshipful atmiration for Getchell’s “100 per 
cent. spelling,” which the Journal of Educa- 
tion will present to the limit during the 
coming autumn, and Anna D. Cordts’ “100 per 
cent. arithmetic,’ which we hope to be able to 
present to the limit next winter. Both Mr. 
Getchell and Miss Cordts have the science of 
education so ideally developed that they re- 
lieve the teacher’s personality and develop the 
pupil’s personality at the same time. 


We are led to reter to this by the receipt of 
ihe biggest-iittle help we have seen for the 
relief of the teacher’s personality. It is a 
scheme that costs little in money and helps a 
lot ini_the art of teaching. It is “The Allen 
Spelling Tabiet,” by Charles Forest Allen, Little 
Reck, Arkansas, published by Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company, New York. The tablet contains 
thirty-two pages, twenty-cight of which are 
divided into two columns, one headed “At- 
tempts” and the other “ Missed.” In the 
column marked “Attempts” the pupil writes 
the words dictated by the teacher; in the column 
marked “ Missed” he rewrites the words he 
tailed to speil correctly. A plan is then pro- 
vided to group together in the tablet the words 
misspelled each day, and attention is conceti- 
trated on these “Inexcusables,” as they are 
called. The basic idea of the tablet is to make 
spelling an individual problem and enable the 
teacher and pupil to avoid wasting time on 
words the pupil aiready knows. Without addi- 
tional work on her part, the teacher is enabled 
to eliminate at once those words which the 
pupil can spell, and attention is concentrated 
on words on which the pupil is weak. 
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We are willing to give our property and even our lives when our country calls in time 
of war. Yet the call of Christian Education is today of even greater importance than was 


ever the call of the army or navy. I say this because we shall prcbably never live to see 


America attacked from without, but we may at any time see our best institutions attacked 


from within.—Roger Babson. 
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HIGH SCHOOL MOKALS—DEAN OF GIRLS 


Any attack upon ‘the public schools that can 
in any remote way be suspected of an anti- 
public school motive will be abundantly cared 
for by the jealous public, which is sure to go to 
the end of the limit and, if necessary, beyond the 
end of the limit in the name of the public school, 
but when a man jike Dr. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University, thinks he 
sees occasion for a danger signal, it is time for 
the best poised friends of the public schools to 
quiet, so far as possible, the nerves of anxious 
mothers. 

The only possible charge of prejudice or inter- 
est in the flashing of a danger signal by Dr. 
Eliot is that it may result from traditional de- 
votion to aristocratic scholarship at a time when 
he has ceased to know personally the public 
school functioning. Naturally the present in- 
tense commonness of educational opportunities 
in their extensiveness does give all traditional 
devotees of scholastic seclusive and exclusive 
privilege a shudder, if not a shock, but we de- 
cline to put any dimmer on the danger signal 
of Dr. Eliot. 

What cause is there for the slightest anxiety 
as to the moral conditions in the public high 
schools ? 

Our excuse for pretending to study the sig- 
nificance of the danger signal is the fact that we 
have had unusual opportunity to know some- 
thing of the American high schools from per- 
sonal observation. In 1921 we addressed at 
length under exceptional conditions more than 
cne half of the high school students in a Wes- 
tern state with a population of near a million 
and a half; we have addressed high schools in 
more than forty states in recent years upon the 
significance of a high school education. In 
every case we have met the high school teachers, 
always sympathetically, and have delicately 
sounded them as to their experience with their 
students. The suggestion of anxiety as to the 
morals of their students has been negligible. 

A few statements should be made regarding 
all criticism of the moral tendency of high school 
students. 

First, no one has produced any figures, ade- 
quately collected and winnowed, to show that 
high school students have any more tendency to 
immorality than do the students of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton, of Columbia or Chicago, of 
the State Universities, of denominational coi- 
ieges, of the grandchildren of University and 
College presidents, grandchildren of noble men 
like Dana and Longfellow, or any other class of 
the most select Americans. 

We must realize that we are living in a free 
and easy age, and we must compare the influ- 
ence of the times upon a million high school boys 
and girls from all walks of life with the same 
influence upon young people of aristocratic 
birth and scholastic education. If any one will 
produce any definite figures in an attack upon 





the moral condition of high school students we 
think we have some percentages that will go a 
long way toward quieting the nerves of sensi- 
tive mothers. 

We are quite sure that it will appear under 
such a study that there is no place for youth 
from twelve to eighteen quite so safe morally 
as tor those who are mingiing with youth of 
their own age from various strata of society 
where all are required to standardize their 
efforts with the rivalry of their equals below 
and above them in social and inherited scale. 

We are quite sure that the public high school 
has nothing to fear from any extended com- 
parison whether it be with other institutions or 
of various occupations of boys and girls who go 
to work instead of going to high school, or who 
leave high schools without graduating in order 
to go to work. 

Secondly, there must also be a comparison of 
the mcrals of high school youth of today with 
those cf high school students from twenty to 
thirty years ago. Unfortunately there is no 
possibility of making a satisfactory comparison 
as in the case of the young people of today in 
various activities. 

Every age passes into history its high spots, the 
high spots in the achievements of men and 
women of high spots. Unfortunately every age 
has many reasons why its low spots are magni- 
ned in the present. 

No American was ever more vilified in his day 
than was George Washington unless it be Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Grover Cleveland said frankiy 
rear the close of his second term that he could 
probably not get the vote oi any delegation of 
his party from any state for re-nomination and 
yet no President in the last forty years has a 
more enviable place in history than has he. 
Theodore Roosevelt is being rapidly enthroned 
by those who were loudest in their vilification 
ten years ago. 

It is abselutely impossible to get any facts 
about high school students of the past to com- 
pare with those of today from any social stand- 
point. It must be wholly a matter of opinion, 
and since our opportunities for observation have 
been equal, to say the least, to any one who 
knows the high school of today we are going to 
assume that the high schools of today are at a 
disadvantage as compared with those of a third 
of a century ago. We do this for the opportunity 
to ask why? 

We ignore entirely the assumption that public 
morals are lower today than in that day. First, 
the authority of the teachers has been seriously 
interfered with by the public, especially by the 
courts. 

We are not raising the question as to whether 
cr not, as a whole, this has been an advantage 
to the public, that is altogether another ques- 
tion, but so far as moral influence of the schools 
is concerned it has entirely changed condition. 
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Until quite recent times the courts ruled with 
the teacher, the superintendent and the school 
board on all questions of discipline, the teacher 
stood in place of the parent, and the school in 
place of the home. 

Today it is hazardous for any question ot 
school discipline to be taken into any court. It 
is unsafe for school officials to make a remark 
even as to what is said or done by the children 
when they leave the schcol yard, or even the 
school building i: some communities. 

The court is liable to listen to an irate parent 
sympathetically while discounting the statement 
of teacher or principal as of defensive value 
merely. 

The two notable exceptional attitudes of New 
England courts are heralded far and near by the 
school people with joy, by the sensitive public 
with abhorrence. 

A high school principal ventured tc object to 
a social organization in his high school of a 
thousand young people and his position was in 
jeopardy at once, and the end is not yet. A 
school board election will turn on that issue and 
the students, in their resentment at any pre- 
sumption of authority over their social life, are 
making an intense campaign in which every 
wing of society seems likely to join 
them. 

‘here are cities in which school board mem- 
bers have been defeated in order to defeat the 
re-election of superintendent, in order to secure 
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the dismissal of a high school principal for no 
other reason than that he exceeded his rights 
when he went beyond the classroom and labora. 
tory work to meddle with the social life of the 
students. 

This is all a part of the tendencies of the 
times. It is the echo of the demand that all 
judges, even of the supreme court, shall be 
elected by the people so that the public in an 
hour of excitement can say to the court: “ Mind 
your own business and do not meddle with social 
and industrial affairs.” 

Our rather extended review of the situation 
has been for the purpose of a final paragraph 
which we regard as the most hopeful educational 
sign of the times, the employment of a Dean 
of Girls in large high schools. 

If a principal has any suspicion or evidence 
that one of the high school girls has been in- 
judicious or worse he has no right to speak to 
her parents, Or to any one else except the Dean 
of Gir!s, who, as an expert, becomes the counsel- 
lor of that girl, not as a critic, but as a sym- 
pathetic friend. All publicity is avoided, all 
humiliation eliminated and almost invariably a 
complete recovery of the girl is secured. 

A way has been created to mect. without pub- 
lic excitement, the danger signal of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, the new attitude of the courts, the 
increased commonness of the high school at- 
iendance and the greater social freedom of the 
times. 








DR. BROOKS’ DANGER SIGNAL 






President Stratton D. Brooks of the State Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma scunded a serious note of 
alarm at a meeting in Oklahoma City, April 17, 
to promote the campaign for a million-dollar 
fund for the University of Tulsa, Dr. J. M. Gor- 
don, president. 

“T feel as though I were attending a funeral 
tonight, for education in Oklahoma is beginning 
to die. 

“ The value of higher education is more keenly 
appreciated by the young folk and their parents 
of today than ever before, but unfortunately 
taxation conditions are such that state univer- 
sities and colleges cannot secure appropriations 
sufficient to provide accommodations for the 
rapidly increasing number of high school gradu- 
ates seeking admission. Last year there were 
7,100 high school seniors in this state, and this 
year there are 1,800 more. 

“There was a time when higher education 
was so little appreciated that only 114 per cent. 
of the children who attended high school con- 
tinued their training through the college stage. 
But there has been a tremendous change as 
shown by the fact that 94 per cent. of Okla- 
homa City high school students have declared 
their intention to go to college and throughout 
the state the average is well over 50 per cent. 





“Consider also the growth in the number of 
high schools. Less than fifteen years ago there 
were only thirty in this state, and at present 
there are about 530 high schools. 

“The colleges all over this country are 
crowded and have established waiting lists or 
soon may be compelled to establish some dis- 
criminatory basis for selecting students from 
among the applicants. But who is wise enough 
to devise an effective selective system? Many 
of our greatest men appeared to be the most 
unpromising when they started to college and 
our country would have lost some of its greatest 
leaders had they been subjected to the selective 
system, for they would not then have been 
admitted to college. 

“There never was a time when private con- 
tributions to college endowment funds were 
more necessary than now. To deny young 
people the privilege of an education will be a 
national calamity that can be avoided only by 
immediate increase in the buildings, equipment 
and faculties of the endowed colleges. 

“Tn spite of the fact that there are 1,800 more 
high school graduates in Oklahoma this yeat 
than last year, the elected representatives of the 
people to our state legislature found it imposst- 
ble to provide adequate accommodations for 
them at our state schools.” 
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THE WHITMELL CONFERENCE 


Whitmeil, Virginia, is, deservedly famous for 
its genuine, rural community school and senti- 
ment. 

Whitmell is fifteen miles from anywhere, 
and fifteen miles from the railroad that it must 
patronize, and it has no street cars and no 
*hus line of any kind. It is in Pittsylvania 
county, one of the largest counties in Virginia, 
bordering on North Carolina. Whitmell has no 
industrial plant, and is in the real sense a 
rural district in Southwest Virginia, but it has 
one of the most interesting consolidated schools 
in the Linited States. 

In 1926 we were in Whitmell to a very 
remarkable Country Life Conference, and on 
May 5, 6, 7, 1923, we were there to the second 
Whitmell Conference, and of this we write. 

Keep ever in mind the character and location 
of the school, which now has two school build- 
ings and near 300 children enrolled, few cf 
whom live within half a mile of the school. 
There is no settlement of even five houses in 
the district. 

Yet, on Friday, May 25, there were several 
hundred automobiles and about 4,000 persons 
in attendance all day, and many of them for 
the evening. Saturday about as many automo- 
biles with a few less persons, and on Sunday 
more automcbiles and more people. The auto- 
mobiles were parked in a vast tield as orderly 
2s in any city parking park, more than an acre 
of them. . 

Each day the thousands of men, women and 
children were fed to capacity; no variety of 
food gave out on any day, and all without 
money and without price. Such food to every- 
body served with the same orderliness as was 
observed in the parking of the machines. 

FE. Lee Trinkle, governor of Virginia, was 
there all day on Friday, mingling with the vast 
crowd, enthusiastic in his appreciation of the 
demenstration of conditions beyend belief. In 
the school auditorium he gave an eloquent ad- 
dress as the chief magistrate of the mother of 
states and mother of presidents. He keenly 
appreciates the fact that Pittsylvaniz county 
is the leading county in the state in several 
phases of agricultural, industrial and educa- 
tional progress, and that the county always 
Rives its vote, as it did to him in the primaries 
and at the election, to the onward looking can- 
didate, which was adequate guarantee that 


Governor Trinkle is facing tomorrow as well 
as yesterday. 

_ The oceasion was skilfully used for acquaint- 
ing the thousands of citizens of Pittsylvania 
county with the opportunities presented rural 
folk by the state of Virginia and by the Federal 


government. Not only did they hear the in- 
spiring call to accept the great heritage of the 
fathers and pass it on through their school 


chiidren to future Virginians, but they heard 
it emphasized by a United States sena- 
tor, by the Congressman of the _ dis- 
trict, by the mayor of Danville, the 
metropolis of Southwest Virginia, by the presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, by mem- 
bers of the faculties of two Virginia State 
Normal Schcols, by the county superintendent, 
by the state superintendent, by the state sec- 
retary of the Virginia Tuberculosis Association, 
by the State Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
the State Bacteriologist, by the State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, by the head of the 
State Highway Commission, by one of the 
cditors of The Progressive Farmer, by a 
representative of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, by the state president of the 
Virginia Parent Teachers Association, by a 
state designation, by the president of the 
Virginia League of Women Voters, by the 
state secretary of the Junior Leagues of the 
Co-operative Education Association, and above 
all others by Hon. J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, for seventeen years state superinten- 
dent cf schools of that state, who is now a 
noble leader of the Farmers Co-operative Mar- 
keting Association of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina. 

In fifty years of national interests we have 
never known so many men and women, nota- 
ble leaders in so many great causes, to speak 
in three days to thousands of rural folk. 

It goes without saying that there is a mas- 
terful personality in it all and behind it all. 
Mrs. F. C. Beverley is the genius of it all. It 
is Mrs. Beverley who has made a community 
so proud of its school that it has built these 
two large school buildings; who has made the 
commercial and industrial organizations of 
Danville and Schoolfield glad to finance this 
elaborate conference, that has made the gov- 
ernor of the great state of Virginia glad to 
honor the occasion with his presence; that has 
made Senator and Congressman proud to be 
identified with the conference. 

Mrs. Beverley, the wife of a farmer of the 
neighberhocd, began to prepare herself for 
leadership in the community by taking a cor- 
respondence course in the State University; 
who has stolen time now and then to go away 
to coilege, until a year ago this June she won 
her college degree with credit; who has at- 
tained such prominence by quiet, unaffected 
appeal to teachers and communities that she 
is sought for state association programs, by 
colleges and universities, and is without a 
superior by man or woman in the presentation 
of the solution cf country life problems. The 
beauty of it all is that the woman appreciated 
in Pennsylvania, in Indiana, in Missouri, in 
Oklahama, in South Dakota and Wisconsin is 
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equaily honored in Pittsylvania County and in 
Virginia. 

A noteworthy feature of all this is the fact 
‘that it was abundantly financed by the Danville 
Chamber of Commerce, the Danville Fair Asso- 
‘ciation, the Riverside Cotton Mills of Danville 
and the Dan River Cotton Mills of Schoolfield. 
which is a part of Danville in every way except 
by civic designation. 

Danville, which as a neighborhood has a 
population of 35,000, is one of the most inter- 
esting cities of the country. It has a mayor, 
of whom it is justly proud, who has served the 
city as mayor for thirty-two years, the years 
in which Danville has attained its fame and 
fortune. 

Danville was for many years the leading 
tobacco market of the United States, and prac- 
tically has that distinction still. 

Danviile has one of the largest cotton mills 
of the country, and has by far the most suc- 
cessful cotton mills in the relation § of 
empicyer and employee. It is refreshing for a 


New Englander to know cotton mills in which 
a strike is as impossible as a wild west mid- 
winter blizzard would be at Key West on the 
Fourth of July, all because capital and labor 
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have solved the problem of using indispensa- 
ble capital and labor to the advantage of both. 
Think of a mill town like Schoolfield, adjoining 
Danville, in which there is a large, really ele- 
gant dormitory for women, im which mill 
workers and teachers can have a good-sized 
single room, well furnished, with bathroom and 
toilet near, with surprisingly good meals, with 
jaundry weli done, all at $28.00 or $30.00, 
according to the size and location of the 
room, and if two women care to occupy a 
double room together the cost ts less. 

The rules and regulations relieve the women 
cf aii fear of annoyance from disagreeable 
associates. The mutual interests of employer 
and employee make it for the interests of both 
to have the women thus provided for, even 
though there be a balance to be met out of 
the income of the mills. 

There is as good a public library as in any 
village in Massachusetts, with experienced 
attendants in one department to care for pre- 
school children of a mother who cares to work 
in the mill; and a Y.M.C.A. building with 
every equipment known in a New England 
city. 





KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Tell you what I like the best— 
’Long about knee-deep in June, 
’Bout the time strawberries melts 

On the vine—some afternoon 

Like to jes’ git out and rest, 

And not work at nothin’ else! 


Plague! ef they an’t somepin’ in 
Work ’at kind 0’ goes ag’in’ 
My convictions!—long about 
Here in June especially !— 
Under some old apple tree, 
Jes’ a-restin’ through and through, 

I could git along without 
Nothin’ else at all to do 
Only jes’ a-wishin’ you 

Wuz a-gittin’ there like me, 

And June wuz eternity! 


Lay out there and try to see 
Jes’ how lazy you kin be!— 
Tumble round and souse yer head 
In the clover-bloom, er pull 
Yer straw hat acrost yer eyes 
And peek through it at the skies, 
Thinkin’ of old chums ’at’s dead, 
Maybe, smilin’ back at you 
In betwixt the beautiful 
Clouds o’ gold and white and blue!— 
Month a man kin railly love— 
June, you know, I’m talkin’ of! 
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THE BLUE GRASS COUNTRY 


One of the busiest and most delightful weeks 
of the year was in the Blue Grass Country in 
connection with the educational campaign 
whick covered the thirteen counties of that 
beautiful region, with a week each of lectures 
by P. P. Claxton, David Snedden, Charles 
McMurry and myself. 

It was a week of inspiration to the lecturer 
who rode between four and five hundred miles, 
mostly in automobiles and mwtor ‘buses, lec- 
turing fifteen times in thirteen different county 
seats, which included Lexington, one of the 
large and classic cities of the state; Frankfort, 
the state capital; and Richmond, the seat of the 
second Normal School of the state. 

We came out of the experience none the 
worse for the wear and tear physically, better 
for it it seemed, enriched in information and in 
an enlarged circle of professional acquaintances. 

The Blue Grass Country is unsurpassed in fine 
country homes and well groomed farm-lands 
and pure breed and high grade live stocks. In 
all our rides through these thirteen counties 
we saw no scrub or mongrel cattle, sheep, 
swine, or poultry, and every one knows of its 
leadership in pure blood horses. 

The people are always in keeping with the 
live stock. No neighborhood has well-groomed 
families if the live stock 1s scrub, and the 


Blue Grass region demonstrates the correctness 


of that statement; even the schools and schooi 
people justify that expectation. For instance, 
the entire scheme of the Blue Grass Educa- 
tional Crusade was educationally unique and 
professionally interesting and important. 

It was an educational Lyceum arrangement 
organized by the county and city superin- 
tendents. 

The scheme required the masterfulness of a 
genius as to details. Here were thirteen county 
seats, each of which must have its share of 
evenings and afternoons and accept its share of 
forenoons. Each of the four lecturers came 
when he could so that the four weeks were 
scattered in range over seven weeks. Each 
speaker must have two county seats every day 
with three on one of the days. 

The four speakers were P. P. Claxton, David 

Snedden, Charles A. McMurry, and myself. 
_ The thirteen cities were: Lexington, Shelby- 
ville, Versailles, North Middletown, Carlisle, 
Richmond, Frankfort, Harrodsburg, Winches- 
ter, Paris, Mount Sterling, Georgetown, 
Nicholasville. 

Few audiences were large, but there was no 
slump, and everywhere the people who make 
and maintain public sentiment were in attend- 
ance and were responsive listeners. Always 
the county superintendent was in front rank, 
as were the city superintendent, the preachers, 
and usually either State Superintendent Colvin 


or some one of his department or some one 
from the State University or State Teachers 
College. The press representatives gave good 
publicity before and after the meetings. 

We thought at the time that we would write 
specifically of each: of. the places, but I was so 
constantly on the jump thereafter that I got 
no time to write of it until I have been in so 
many places from Aroostook County, Maine, to 
Okiahoma on the Texas boundary, that I dare 
not trust myself to do more than say that 
there were banquets, school luncheons, social 
receptions, something of the kind everywhere. 

Frankfort had the setting of a state capital; 
Richmond provided an audience that filled the 
Normal School to overflowing; Paris magni- 
fied the feasting because it was the home city 
of Secretary Kilpatrick; Winchester was the 
highly modernized city because it was so pros- 
perously new; North Middletown was in many 
respects the most interesting little neighbor- 
hood we have ever seen, only one church and 
everyone in it, a gem of a community. Of 
course, Lexjngton was the chief city of the 
Blue Grass Country, the metropolis of Central 
and Eastern Kentucky. The State University 
gives it a classic atmosphere, and Superintend- 
ent M. A. Cassidy, chairman of the committee 
that arranged the educational crusade of the 
Blue Grass Country, has been for forty years 
the master mind in the educational functioning 
of Lexington, giving the city as good schools as 
one will find in California or Massachusetts. 
We were in his schools nearly thirty years 
ago, and have been there several times in the 
years between, and have always found school 
features that were new and always vitalizing. 
Mr. Cassidy is not only eminently successful as 
a business administrator, but is genuinely 
scholarly, richly literary, with a delightful 
poetic vein. 

In this campaign the working out of the 


details was left to Superintendent Kilpatrick 


of Paris, who solved that unsolvable problem 
of satisfying every community as to the time 
of its meeting. 

Superintendent Ireland of Frankfort was so 
brilliant an addition to several of the programs 
and feasting occasions that we were prepared 
for his election as president of the State Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting four weeks later. 

The Blue Grass Country owes more than pen 
can express to its inheritance from Henry Clay, 
whose famous “ Ashland” estate was in its day 
a companion piece to Washington’s Mount 
Vernon, and Jefferson’s Monticello, rivaling 
them in devotion to pure bred live stock. He 
imported the first pure bred Herefords to 
America, starting the worship of a breed of 
beef cattle that is now in evidence in every 
state in the Union and in almost every county. 
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He imported pure bred hogs and pure bred 
sheep, giving the Blue Grass Country its pas- 
sionate devotion to pure bred live stock and 
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well groomed farms, which accounts for all that 
made our memorable week in March so en- 
joyable. 


~ 
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A high school stadium that can seat 12,000 
people, that has actually taken twelve thousand 
gate tickets and then closed the gates against 
others who raved to get in; a high school stadium 
that cost $100,000 without any land cost; a high 
school stadium that a larger neighboring city 
will pay $2,000 for use of an afternoon; a high 
school stadium that has not cost the city or 
the high school a dollar, and has not been 
Riven by a wealthy philanthropic man _ or 
woman is certainly remarkable. 

There is such a stadium in a city of less 
than 60,000, a stadium that is the second larg- 
est in a state of more than 3,000,000 people. 

It goes without saying that it is in a city of 
high educational ideals, but even the Board of 
Estimate balked at appropriating $100,000 for 
a high school stadium. 

But the Board of Education has men of ex- 
ceptionable vision and courage, and the public 
believes in these men, and some one proposed a 
“stadium commission of five members, three 
from the Board of Education and two other 
public-spirited citizens.” 

This Stadium Commission consulted the 
stadium constructionists of Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton, and laid their plans before the citi- 
zens of the city and sold eight thousand high 
school stadium bonds cf ten dollars each. Then 
one of the city banks volunteered to loan the 
Stadium Commission the other $20,000, and the 
remarkable stadium was built, and is in use for 
local, state, and national track meets, baseball 
and football and other games. 

The Stadium Commission receives twenty-five 
per cent. of all gate receipts and the income 
pays the $5,000 interest on the bonds, and is 
already beginning to pay ofi its bank indebted- 
ness, and it requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tior to see the day when the bank will be paid; 
when the bonds will be retired and the high 
schoo! will have an annual income of several 
thousand dollars. 

Incidentally many of the bonds are already 
being turned in by purchasers, who say: “I 
never expected any dividends; I meant it as a 
gift, so here are my bonds.” 

Not only is it a remarkable Stadium, 
a remarkable Stadium 






REMARKABLE SCHOOL STADIUM 
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a remarkable Board of Education, but it 
jis a remarkable city. It has never had 
any anti-school excitement. In the forty years. 
since it became a city it has had but three 
superintendents, and the last of these is just 
entering upon service for the city. It is need- 
less to say that these have been remarkable 
men. 

Vernon L. Davy was the city’s first superin- 
tendent, an especially remarkable man, whe 
picked his teachers from far and wide; in case 
of illness gave them three months’ leave of 
absence on iull pay, and, if necessary, six 
months more on half pay, and all scrts of 
other professional luxuries, so that he estab- 
iished the foundation of a remarkable corps of 
scholastic, cultured, and inspirational teachers, 
so that the schools took highest medals 
awarded at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, 
and the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco. Upon the passing of Mr. Davy 
E.C. Broome came from prize-winning Mount 
Vernon, New York, and stayed until he made 
the most remarkable professional transfer on 
record. He went from a city of fewer than 
50,000 population to a city forty times as 
large, and is making a most remarkable suc- 
cess in the transformation of an out-of-date 
school system into a high speed progressive 
educational equipment and personnei. 

Then the Board of Education brought C. J. 
Scott from Wilmington, Delaware, where he 
had the only city school system in America 
which by its charter is entirely independent of 
any state legislation on its schools, teachers, 
principals, Board of Education. The local press 
and the public say that C. J. Scott is the most 
remarkable educational leader anywhere. 

On the fifteenth of May we enjoyed the most 
remarkable festivities of teachers, combining, 
with a professional address, jollilication worthy 
the Hasty Pudding Club, with feasting worthy 
a class day college afiair. 

As I write this I have a distinct feeling 
that East Orange, New Jersey, has a remark- 
able school sentiment, and has played in 
remarkable luck. 
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The puzzle in psychology is not the 
Nature sometimes misses her mark, but that 











abnormal, but the normal, not the fact that 
she ever hits it—George Humphrey. 
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Boston 


Many recommendations from the state de- 
partment of education by Commissioner Pay- 
son Smith and many petitions from the peeple 
for better educational advantages and privileges 
have characterized the recent session of the 
legislature. Nothing revolutionary has been 
propcsed with any strength behind it. Some 
progressive propositions have been defeated 
or told to wait another year. But progress 
has been made. 

There is a growing appreciation of the rela- 
tion of the Commonwealth to the nation and 
to the world outside. Foremost of these in- 
cidents is the act based upon the petition of 
Senator Eben S. Draper of Hopedale, son of 
the former zovernor of the same name. This 
young man has served his two years’ term in 
the House and was in the Senate this year for 
the first time. The importance and brevity of 
the act warrant giving it in full, in addition to 
the place where the subject is inserted in the 
list of studies tc be taught. The last sentence 
of the following quotation is the new part :— 

“Tn all public elementary and high schools 
American history and civics shall be taught as 
required subjects for the purpose of promoting 
civic service and a greater knowledge thereof, 


and of fitting the pupils, morally and intellec- 


tually, for the duties of citizenship. For the 
same purposes instruction shall be given in 
the public schools, beginning not later than 
the opening of the eighth grade in elementary 
schools and continuing in the high schools, in 
the constitution of the United States.” 

Another proposed enactment was based on 
the petition of Arthur Lyman and after pass- 
ing the House it was rejected by the Senate. It 
was apparently based upon his experience as 
chairman of the Democratic state committee, 
for it was one of a group of petitions which he 
presented having political bearing. The stated 
purpose of the petition was to promote and 
iacilitate the work of the various Americaniza- 
tion societies and agencies in the state. The 
dill with the petition required every male citi- 
zen to inform the assessors or their assistants, 
on every annual visitation in April or May, to 
state whether or not he is a citizen. Evidently 
it was the purpose of the bill to make it clear 
who were not citizens in order that attention 
might be paid to them to qualify them for citi- 
zenship and to induce them to take out nat- 
uralization papers. Very likely the possible 
partisan bearing of the proposition led the Sen- 
ate to reject the bill, 

Extension has heen made of the state policy 
of helping poor and small towns. It has been 
consistently pursed’ for a generation and its 
necessity and success faye heen justification 
lor the extension, One of the acta of this 
year provides for aid to towns in transporting 


their pupils to vocational schools in other 
towns. ‘There are two parts of the act. One 
is mandatory for towns of less than 500 
families of householders without a high or 
vocational school. When necessary the town 
must provide for the transportation of pupils 
to such schoois in some other town or city. 
The second part of the plan is that after the 
tewn has paid the cost, which shall not exceed 
$1.50 a week per pupil, the state shail refund 
half of the cost, if the town has spent for 
public schools not less than $4 per $1,000 of 
taxable and not over $5. But if it has spent 
over $5, then the state shall refund the whole 
sum spent by the town for the transportation. 
But if the town does not furnish transportation 
when it is needed, that it shall be liable in an 
action of contract. This provision will help 
bright children in the small towns who ought 
to have a gocd high school education, but who 
live too far for walking and whose parents 
cannot carry them. 

In the same line is the act for state reim- 
bursement to towns for vocational agricultural 
education in high schools. Some high schools 
have a department for that kind of teaching. 
Reimbursement shall be paid by the state to 
such towns, in no case less than half of the 
amount spent by the individual town. Further 
provision is made fur payment by the state of 
the full amount of salaries paid to instructors 
in local or district independent agricultural 
schools consisting only of agricultural depart- 
ments in high schools. 

One feature of the session bas been the large 
number of petitions from towns for authority 
to borrow money outside of the debt limit for 
the sake of improving the school-housing emer- 
gency which exists in many places. The full 
statistics have not been compiled, but the 
state division of statistics put out figures which 
show part of the progress which has been 
made in this respect. Beverly will build one 
schoo! costing $742,000; Boston will have a 
new one for which $871,911 is said to be ap- 
proved; two schools in Fall River will cost the 
city $598,000: a private school in New Bedford 
is estimated at $300,000; Newton preposes to 
put $293,000 into one school building; Spring- 
field, $200,000; Taunton, two schools, $300,000. 
These figures are for the month of April and 
are from the division of statistics of the de- 
nartment of labor and indystries, representing, 
among other purposes, the values represented 
by applications for permits to build receiyed 
during the month, 

There have heen numeroys other instances 
of applications py different muncipalities for 
legislative permission to borrow money optside 
of the debt limit for the purpase of the erection 
of new schoolhouses, The sums have been 



































































































































































































































































































large; the urgency has been marked; the pur- 

pose of the local authorities to do the best pos- 
sible for their schools has been firm and con- 
spicuous. There is recovery from the strict 
economy which was imperative during the 
war. In some of the cities the necessity is 
very extreme, for the children are limited to 
one session a day, while another contingent 
has the use of the schoolrooms during the 
other part of the day. 

There was a humorous turn to the develop- 
ment cver the petition of the Massachusetts 
Attendance Ofhcers’ Association for change of 
the name of attendance officers to supervisors 
of attendance. It was brought out in the de- 
Date on the floor of the House on the subject-— 
and Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, the new woman 
member from Brockton, was one of the speakers 
who emphasized the fact,—that among the 
people who need the oversight of the attend- 
ance officers, there is a prestige to the word 
“otfice: ” which counts for much in the mind 
of the parent or child who does not realize the 
impertance of regular attendance. It was said 
that if such a person is told that the “ officer ” 
will attend to the case, it would give the 
impression of force and authority and would 
lead to practical results through sheer moral 
suasion in the very word, whercas there would 
be no such psychological force in the word 
“supervisor” and the effect of the change 
would be unfortunate. The argument was suf- 
ficient to kill the bill, and the officers will not 
be knewn by the more aristocratic title of 
supervisors. 

Other incidents of the session are worthy of 
brief mention. On the petition of President 
L. H. Murlin of Boston University and other 
members of the commission to investigate the 
opportunitics and methods for higher educa- 
tion, the time for making their report has been 
extended to the fourth Wednesday of next De- 
cember and $3,500 more has been appropriated 
for their expenses. 

There has been extension of the law for 
aiding free public libraries in small towns and 
in state and county institutions. The aid may 
include furnishing books in small quantities, 
visits to libraries, instruction of librarians, and 
such other means of encouragement as_ the 
voard of free public library commissioners think 
desirable. 

The petition for the appointment of school 
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dentists, to be assigned to schools at the pleas- 
ure of the school committee, was referred to 
the next annual legislative session. 

The deat have been given the following con- 
sideration in a_ bill approved by Governor 
Cox :— 

“The department may, in co-operation with 
the school committee, establish in not more 
than six towns, each having ten or more deaf 
pupils resident therein or in towns accessible 
thereto, special day classes for such deaf pupils. 
Such classes, when established, shall be con- 
ducted by the schoo! committee, subject to the 
approval of the department. In connection 
with said classes there shall be provided in- 
struction in lip-reading. The town shall be 
reimbursed by the commonwealth for the rea- 
sonable cost of maintenance of such classes, in- 
cluding the necessary traveling expenses of 
the pupils.” 

The recommendation of Commissioner Pay- 
son Smith for the teaching of safety education 
in all public elementary and high schools was 
favorably reported, but was rejected under the 
plea of too many subjects taught in the schools. 
Special attention was to be given to the dan- 
gers from automobiles in the streets, con- 
sidering the shocking number of children killed 
in the state by them every vear. 

There was a great struggle over the bill for 
equal pay for equal work in the Boston public 
schools by teachers, regardless of sex, in which 
the Boston school committee was against the 
petition of the teachers, and the teachers 
won, 

The petition for a state university was re- 
ported reference to the next annual session, 
and the report was accepted without opposi- 
tion, to await the report by President Murlin’s 
commission. 

The trustees cf the Northeastern University 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion are authorized to grant the usual college 
and university degrees except B.S., A.B., M.D., 
and D.D.S., and other medical degrees. The 
Atlantic Union College in Lancaster is autho- 
rized to grant the college degrees of bachelor 
of arts, bachelor of science and bachelor of 
theolcgy. The Wilbur H. R. Ward Educational 
Trust has been incorporated to aid worthy 
young men, residents of Hampshire county, to 
take the course at the state agricultural col- 
lege at Amherst. 


‘ —_ a 
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LEST AMERICA FORGET 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Is true Freedon but to break 


> 


Fetters for our own dear sake, 


And, with leathern 
That we owe mankind a debt? 


No! true Freedom is to share 


hearts, forget 


All the chains our brathers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 


Earnest to make others free! 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR PLATOON SCHOOLS 


DEAN W, J, BANKES 


Teachers College, Municipal 


Interest in the work-study-play schools has 
been increasing in the past two or three years 
at a marvelous rate. Attendance at the con- 
ference in Cleveland this year, when the 
N. E. A. was in session, as compared with the 
attendance at the conference in Chicago a year 
ago is sufticient evidence to warrant this state- 
ment. In the last six months our own model 
platoon school has been visited by educators 
from eighteen different states. Almost every 
mail brings some inquiry concerning the pla- 
toon type of school organization. 

With this increased attention to the new 
type organization come many inquiries as to 
the training of teachers to fit the new school. 
It is keenly realized that general training can- 
not be offered in such a way as to specifically 
prepare teachers for a special type of work. 
Traditions cling tenaciously in all fields of 
human activity. The teacher-training institu- 
tions are not free from the hampering influ- 
ences of traditions even when an attempt is 
made tc meet the demands of a new epoch. 
Our aims in education have changed to meet 
the demands of various epochs, but school 
organization tends to remain with the tradi- 
tiona! ideals except as changes are forced be- 


cause of overcrowded conditions, shortage in 
funds, or other powerful influences. 
There was a time when the aims of educa- 


tion were restricted to bare essentials. Then, 
a knowledge of these essentials with the 
ability to impart this knowledge was all that 
was necessary for the teacher anywhere. Out 
of this condition the normal school arose for 
the purpose of training in the bare essentials 
and in methods of teaching. Curricula and 
types of school organization must have their 
effects upon teacher-training institutions. With 
the platoon type of organization, a new plan 
of training must be developed. 

Modern objectives in education include 
health and physical efficiency, mastery of tools 
of formal learning, vocational efficiency, play 
and recreation, and appreciation of values in 
tace experiences. If teacher-training institu- 
tions are to consider these objectives in their 
aims for teacher training they must offer cur- 
ticula broad enough to include the following :— 

1, The Academic.—This does not mean the 
academic side of the common branches merely, 
but that teachers should be required to take 
academic work of college and university rank. 
Teachers should rank with persons of other 
professions in the amount of college work done. 
Two years of training is not sufficient for 
teachers of this present time. The two-year 
training idea was established fifty years ago. 

2. The Cultural—General training in music, 
art and literature suflicient to give a good back- 
gtound for appreciation should be required. 


University of 


3. The  Physical—Health and _ physical 
efficiency are dependent upon the knowledge 
of biological and physiological sciences and cor- 
rective physical education. All teachers should 
be acquainted with these in a general way. 

4. The Scientific—Teachers, of all persons, 
should be acquainted with scientific truths and 
scientific methods. A smattering is not suf- 
ficient. Teachers should use scientific methods 
in studying school conditions. 

5. The Social.—Existing social conditions and 
a study of the sociological problems carrying 
with it the real appreciation of values of race 
experiences, should be included in the teacher’s 
preparation. 

6. The Civic—The community, state and 
national civic conditions must be a part of the 
real teacher’s knowledge. Courses in these 
subjects must be included. 

7. Vocational and  Industrial—For the 
teacher, this will include a general knowledge 
of the vocations and industries. It will also in- 
clude the professional subjects in education and 
apprenticeship in teaching. 

Appreciation of values in race experiences 
can scarcely be expected of those who have 
not the background for interpretation of these 
experiences. To be able to bring to the pupils 
the appreciation of life values such as honor, 
patriotism, honesty, patience, self-control and 
hundreds of others is the main objective in 
education. Teachers must have a broad educa- 
tion to fit this present-day plan. Longer time 
must be given to preparation for teaching. 

The platoon school organization fits the aims 
of modern educaton. Because of the large 
number of pupils in each grade, cities have 
better opportunities to adjust to these present- 
day aims. Platoon organization is easier in the 
cittes because groups are large enough for one 
grade assigninents to teachers. The modern 
curriculum and the platoon organization com- 
bined with the need of many teachers in a city 
schooi system make it possible for a city 
teacher-training institution to lead the advance 
march in training teachers for this type of 
school organization. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why the platoon organization cannot be 
carried out in a modified form in small cities 
and villages. 

The platoon organization makes each teacher 
a special teacher. [ven the home room teacher 
is a specialist in that she teaches only those 
subjects taught in the colonial school. This de- 
mands that teachers be trained for certain 
specific work in the organization. We must 
train them for the home room, auditorium, 
gymnasium, playroom, science room, literature 
room, library, art room, and music room. 

Teachers College, Municipal University of 
Akron, has outlined a plan for training teachers 
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for platoon schools. Not only in regular day 

sessions of the college, but in evening classes 

and summer sessions are the various platoon 
courses offered. 
THE PLAN. 

Four-year courses are ofiered for teachers im 
all types of platoon school work. The first two 
vears is chiefly academic work, which stresses 
the biological and political sciences, English, 
music, art and physical education. General 
psychology and two or three introductory 
courses in education are also included. These 
first two years are so nearly alike the students 
may change their selection of work in the 
third year without serious loss of credits. 

In the first half of the junior year all stu- 
dents are given a course in observation. The 
purpose of this course is orientation of stu- 
dents. The public schools of Akron are open 
to Teachers College. All the various activities 
of the schools are observed and discussed with 
the class. This gives the students a chance to 
see all types of work required of difterent 
teachers. At the middle of the junior year, on 
the basis of this course in observation and con- 
sideration of individual capabilities, the students 
select the type of teaching position for which 
they are to be specifically trained. The last 
half of the junior year a study of principles of 
education is required which carries an hour 
per week of observation of the specific type of 
teaching selected. All through the junior year 
the student is taking work in education and 
psychology which is distinctly professional. A 
few distinctly academic subjects are offered in 
the juaior and senior years. 

Methods classes in special activities and 
home room activities are conducted for the 
students in their junior and senior years and 
two general courses in the platoon school or- 
ganization are required of all students. The 
courses which are distinctly platoon school 
courses are:— 

“ Platoon School Organization.” 

“The Curriculum,” which is a discussion of the 
correlation of various activities of the 
platoon school. 

“Songs and Games” for playroom and primary 
teachers. 

“Physical Education” and “Corrective Gym- 
nastics” for gymnasium teachers. 

“Literature for Primary Grades.” 

“ Literature for Advanced Grades.” 

“ Auditorium Education.” 

“Geography Methods.” 

“Nature Study Methods.” 

“Teaching Upper Grade Science.” 

“Use of the Library.” 

“Story Telling.” 

“Music for Primary Grades.” 

“Music for Advanced Grades.” 

“ Art for Primary Grades.” 

““Art for Advanced Grades.” 

“Primary Methods.” 
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“Advanced Grade Methods.” 

Only such of these courses as apply to the 
type of teaching selected are taken by the 
students. 

In the senior year each student is apprenticed 
for a full semester to one of the most capable 
teachers, who carefully supervises and directs 
her teaching. This capable teacher is held re- 
sponsible for carefully training the student in 
the type of teaching selected. The city sys- 
tem of schools being open to Teachers College 
makes available a large group from which to 
select these supervisory teachers. Monthly, 
the supervising teachers meet with the dean 
of Teachers College to discuss whatever ques- 
tions may arise in connection with the 
students’ apprenticeship. All who fail to make 
good in apprenticeship are dropped. 

Our graduates are then placed as nearly as 
possible in positions for which they have 
trained. The fine co-operation of the superin- 
tendent of schools makes it possible to have 
the students properly placed. The first year 
cur graduates are on what we call the “ try-out 
year.” Teachers College still supervises in a 
general way these “ try-out ” students and with 
the principals of the schools gives as much 
assistance and direction as seems wise. At the 
end of the “try-out year” our graduates be- 
come regular teachers in the city system if the 
“try-out year” has been a success. 

This plan means a specialized training, but 
not until a broad foundation has been laid. It 
means better trained teachers, because they 
have a general background for interpretation 
of values. It means a specific preparation for 
co-ordinating each subject with the whole cur- 
riculum. It means definite placing of respon- 
sibility tor results. No teacher teaches so 
many subjects as required in the traditionai 
plan. Each is responsible for work in her 
special field. Furthermore, teachers trained by 
this plan may be safely trusted to teach in 
traditional schools awaiting the complete read- 
justment to the new type organization. 


SUMMARY. 


Interest in the work-study-play plan of 
school organization is increasing rapidly. With 
this increased attention comes a demand for 
teachers trained for the new type school. 
Modern objectives in education are quite dif- 
terent frum those of fitty years ago when the 
two-year normal school served its purpose. 
The platoon school organization fits the aims 
of modern education. It makes each teacher 
a special teacher. Cities can best lead in the 
advance march in teacher training. 

Teachers College, Municipal University of 
Akron, has worked out the following plan 
ior training teachers for platoon schools :— 

Four year courses; first two years consisting 
mainiy of collegiate work in academic sub- 
jects; general psychology and courses in edu- 
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cation as a background for interpretation be- 
fore observation is given; observation for 
orientation given and selection made in junior 
year followed by specific observation of type 
of work selected; specialization in courses to 
fit thé type of teaching position selected; 
apprenticeship in teaching in the senior year; 
appointment as nearly as possible to positions 
for which they are apprenticed; after a “ try- 
out year” permanent appdintirient if “ try-out” 
has been successful. 
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RESULTS. 

Specialized training for all teachers: teachers 
with background for interpretation of values 
for race experiences; specific —_ prepara- 
tion for co-ordination of work in each 
subject with the whole field of education; defi- 
nite placing of responsibility for results; 
teachers thus trained are not only able to 
teach in platoon schools but may be used it 
traditional schools awaiting complete readjust- 
ment to the new school. 





PROFESSORSHIP IN NURSING 


The trustees of Teachers College have created 
a professorship in nursing on the Helen Hartley 
Foundation in recognition of the generous and 
continued contributions of Mrs. Helen Hartley 
Jenkins of New York City to the development 
of the Department of Nutsing and Health. Miss 
Adelaide Nutting has been appointed to this 
chair. 

The first college professorship in nursing in 
the world was established in Teachers College 
in 1910 through the gift of Mrs. Helen Hartley 
Jenkins of New York, and Miss Adelaide Nut- 
ting, then professor of Institutional Adminis- 
tration and directing courses for graduate 
nurses, was appointed to hold it, and a Depart- 
ment of Nursing and Health created. 

Teachers College placed nursing on a Uni- 
versity basis, and since then a number of 
nursing schools have been established as parts 
ot a University system. The Universities of 
Minnesota, Cincinnati, Colorado, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska and Northwestern, 
Illinois, and others, have brought the educa- 
tion of nurses within the scope of their work. 
Former students of Teachers College are at 
the head of most of these schools. 

Mrs. Jenkins made the first notable contribu- 
ition in this country to the education of nurses 
—a profession in which, next to teaching, the 
largest number of women are trained, and her 
support has given great impetus to the work 
of this young department. Beginning with a 
handful of students,a single professor, and a 
few casual lecturers, the department has grown 
until it now admits approximately 300 students 
annually, chiefly graduates nurses, about 250 
during the summer session, and has developed 


until it now comprises three large divisions. 
offering specialized instruction in administra- 
tion, teaching, and stipervision it schools of 
ursing and in public health nursing in its many 
forms—the latter forming very much the latg- 
est division. The faculty and staff are now 
composed of four professors of nursing, ten 
instructors, regular lecturers and assistants, and 
2 large number of lecturers on special subjects. 
The students come from many countries, and 
the graduates are now teaching or directing 
work in China and the Philippines, in Czecho- 
Slovakia, in Serbia, Poland, Palestine, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Fin- 
land. 

Mrs. Jenkins, whose generous 
inade these advances possible, 1s 
Teachers College, and has been a constant 
liberal giver to the University. Among her 
gifts are Philosophy Hall, the endowment and 
equipment of the Marcellus Hartley Laboratory 
for Electro-Mechanical Research, the Marcel- 
lus Hartley Chair for the History of Religion 
in Union Theological Seminary, and the beauti- 
ful gates in front of the Students Building at 
Barnard College in memory of her daughter. 
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With Marcellus Hartley Dodge she _ also 
gave Hartley Hall, a student residence. She 
has made numerous contributions to medical 


education. 

This recognition of Mrs. Jenkins and Pro- 
fessor Nutting, who was the pioneer in college 
nursing education, is of special interest in view 
of the recent announcement oi a giit of 
$500,000 by Mrs. Chester Bolton of Cleveland 
for the establ shment of a University School of 
Nursing at Western Reserve University. 
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RUTS 


The world is full of ruts, I say, 
Some shaller, and some deep; 

An’ every rut is full of folks as 
High as they can heap. 


Each one that’s prowlin’ in the ditch 
Is growlin’ at his fate, 

An’ wishin’ he had got his chance 
Before it was too late. 


They lay it all on someone else, or 
Say "twas just their luck; 

They never once considered that ‘twas 
Caused by lack o’ pluck. 


But here’s the word o’ one that’s lived 
Clean through, from soup to nuts; 
The Lord don’t send derricks ’round 
T’ hist folks out o’ ruts. 
—Exchange. 
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MORE AND BETTER READING 


A secent compilation of statistics in the 
Princeton University library shows that the 
number of books used for all purposes by 
Princeton students is steadily increasing. More 
than 1,700 students now make use of the library 
in a college year, and the total circulation is 
increasing at a rate of 4,000 volumes a year. 
There is a tendency in students to read many 
books which are not required in any of their 
courses. There is a decided preference shown 
for belles-lettres. About 65 per cent., of these 
books loaned to students have been of belles- 
lettres, the remainder being social and economic 
essays, biography, travel, etc. Of these belles- 
lettres, fully one-third have been volumes of 
essays, poetry, and drama. 

The members of Princeton’s freshman classes 
jean more to the older books in their off-duty 
reading, instead of taking up the more modern 
literature. An increased circulation of the 
works of Thomas Hardy has been noticed in 
the library. A renewed interest has been 
created also in other authors of this period, 
chief among whom are Dickens, Thackeray, 
Scott, and especially Meredith and Stevenson. 


pow wa 


The interest in biography is reflected on 
the campus by the immense popularity of the 
“ Letters ” of Walter Hines Page and of Frank- 
lin K. Lane, as well as a large following for 
Henry Adams and Edward Bok. Attention to 
current events and discoveries is manifest in 
the waiting list for Wells’s “ Outline of History” 
and the “Outline of Science” 1a the university 
library. 

While the circulation lists at the library have 
indicated these tendencies they have been cor- 
roborated by the reports of the bookstores in 
the town. The book sales have increased tre- 
mendously. There is increase in the sales of 
books like “ The Story of Mankind,” by Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon, and “The Letters of 
James Gibbons Huneker.” The racial and 
psychological questions have attracted a great 
uumber of undergraduates and such books a3 
“The Passing of a Great Race,’ by Madison 
Grant, and Lothrop Stoddard’s “ Revolt Against 
Civilization” and Harvey Robinson’s “ Mind in 
the Making,” have had a large sale. Papini’s 
“ Life of Christ” is also a popular book. 
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BOYS, STAY IN SCHOOL 


{The Clarion, Jackson, Mississippi.] 


Those who are in the graduating classes, and 
many of those in the lower classes, are looking 
forward to the summer months when they can 
get into some business or get a “job” which will 
give them a little ready cash, an insight into 
business, and an opportunity to “try out” their 
talents. 

Every well organized business today is look- 
ing out for just such boys. They are bright, 
quick, trained to think and in most cases have 
developed in them through school organization 
and requirements those principles of honor and 
integrity which represent one of the biggest as- 
sets in business. 

But herein lies the danger of these boys, inso- 
far as the future is concerned. One summer’s 
work of the kind that these boys are able to put 
up, and when fall comes they have a most at- 
tractive offer to remain with the firm. It is hard 
to refuse this ofter. 

The big salary, comparatively speaking, is the 
temptation dangled before their eyes, and unless 
they have the courage to say “get thee behind me, 
satan,” and the determination to complete their 
education regardless of the hardships and sacri- 
fices, their careers will practically end at this 
point, instead of beginning. 

The boy or girl who stops school to work a 
year or so, rarely ever takes up their studies with 
the same zest, interest and enthusiasm as before; 
and regardless of how successful they may be- 
come in their chosen lines of work, they cannot 


reach the pinnacle that would have been theirs 
had they completed their education before tak- 
ing a “regular job.” 

it is youth that pays most dearly for procras- 
tination, for it is when we are young that we 
should lay the foundations for future achieve- 
ments, and by putting off the preparation which 
such achievements demand failure is invited 
when in later years the test comes. 

indeed, as the prospects for the young to make 
good later in life grow more abundant, it is the 
more necessary that he who would succeed 
should take pains to insure success by getting 
the right kind of start. Youth is not so limited 
in its possibilities to make good as it once was. 
No matter in what station of life he is born to- 
day an ambitious boy may, if not achieve great- 
ness, at least come close to it. 

But it depends on the right kind of start. 

And this start is in the schoolroom. 

He cannot leave school and hope to succeed 
against those who have been better trained. 

He cannot in early youth shirk whatever du- 
ties the day’s work may bring and still hope to 
attain the moral fibre necessary for good work 
later in life. 

He cannot always take the easier way with- 
out losing the very force by which great deeds 
are done. 

Strength of character and ability to perform 
distinctive work are the result of constant effort 
in youth when habits are most easily formed. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
. PENNSYLVANIA 


The story of the development of teacher 
training facilities at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is one of steady advancement toward an 
ideal that lay deep in the mind of Benjamin 
Franklin, its founder. About the middle of 
1750 he wrote to Samuel Johnson: “I think, 
moreover, that talents for the education of 
youth are the gift of God and that he on 
whom they are bestowed, whenever a way is 
gpened for the use of them, is as strongly called 
as if he heard a voice from heaven; nothing 
more surely pointing out duty in a public ser- 
vice, than ability and opportunity of perform- 
ing it.” A jittle earlier in the same year he 
presented a paper in which he set forth the 
benefits to be realized from the Academy and 
Charity School: “ That a number of the poorer 
sort will hereby be qualified to act as school- 
masters in the country, to teach children read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and the grammar of 
their mother tongue; and being of good morals 
and known character, may be recommended 
from the Academy to country schools for that 
purpose; the country sutfering at present very 
much for want of gcod schoolmasters, and 
obliged frequently to employ in their schools, 
vicious imported servants,—who, by their bad 
exampies and instructions, often deprave the 
morals or corrupt the principles of the children 
under their care.” 

Of the graduating class in 1757 there were 
five out of seven whe became professors in the 
College. One of these served likewise as vice- 
provost. 

The latter part of the nineteenth century 
witnessed a new demand ior trained teachers, 
and, partially to meet the demand, there came 


into being graduate schools, speciai courses for 
teachers, and chairs of pedagogy. The more 
recent development—schools of education—be- 
longs to the present century. In 1882 a new 
department was opened at the University of 
Pennsylvania, governed by the Faculty of Phil- 
osophy, which became the Graduate School. 
Concerning this new departure, Provost Pepper 
said: “The courses in this department are 
generally pursued as a preparation for the pro- 
fession of teaching” and the early catalogues 
specified that —‘this institution is especially 
valuable ...to those who wish to become 
teachers.” 

In May, 1892, the Graduate Department for 
Women was cpened, having for one of its dis- 
tinct purposes the improvement of women 
teachers. Two years later special courses for 
teachers were arranged “to meet the needs of 
this class of students, who, cn account of their 
duties, cannot attend the regular College 
Courses in the morning hours. .” At the 
same time (1894) a professorship in Pedagogy 
was established which continued to offer the 
enly strictly professional studies until the 
creation of the School of Education in its 
present form in 1914. Meanwhile the summer 
school had been launched (1904) which oftered 
opportunity to teachers to utilize the vacation 
period for more advanced preparation. 

The School ot Education, maintaining chairs 
in all the necessary academic studies as well as 
all professional departments, is the natural cut- 
come of the original plan ot Franklin, expressed 
m terms of twentieth century standards for 
teachers and institutions. 
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AMERICANIZATION 

Call him a dago, a hunkie, a wop; 
Treat him as some one insane and inferior; 

Turn up your nose at his house and his shop; 
Show yourself thus his decided superior. 

Sneer at his gestures and laugh at his speech; 
Always applaud when your funny man guys him; 


Then when you've widened and deepened the breach, 


Weep that you cannot Americanize him! bd 


Has he a houseful of children! Oh, my! 
What an example of gross impropriety! 
Doesn’t he know some Americans cry 
Out on a menace like this to society? 
How can we hope to enlighten his mind? 
What can we do if the prudent despise him? 
Where for such families a home can we find? 


How can we hope to Americanize him? 


What of his background and what of his race? 
What of his culture, inherent or national? 
Questions like this enter into the case; 
Relevant they to a matter so rational. 


Let us get dawn to the 
ft 't 


rock-bottom fact 


Gur prejudice only that tries lim; 


Treat him with knowledge and justice and tact 


That is the way to Americanize him. 


—Denis A. McCarthy in Life, 
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CHILDREN ASTRAY 


{“Children Astray.” By Saul Drucker and Maurice 
B. Hexter, both of Boston. Introduction by Richard C. 
Cabot, M. D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
Cloth. 423 pp. (6 by 13 inches). 

“Children Astray” is the book of the times. 
It is in the same class as the cataloguing of 
millions of stars and the photographing of 
atoms flying 20.000 miles an hour. 

It was impossible to know much about the 
stars until they could be photographed by the 
masters so that clerical help could count them 
and other masters could catalogue them at 
leisure. 

No one knew anything worth while about 
the atoms until they could be photographed in 
their flight so that their activities can be 
patiently and skilfully studied, revealing in a 
year more about the elements than had been 
learned in centuries. In physics activities are 
more significant than substances. 

Like a flash out of the clear sky has come 
the suggestion that human nature in action is 
of infinitely greater concern than the Intelli- 
gent Quotient, which is merely the naming of 
elements that are no longer elemental but com- 
plexes of no significance until they are photo- 
graphed by “ case-study.” 

The “Case Method” has never been as well 
utilized in learning how. to’ deal with human 
nature in the forming as in this remarkable 
book, “Children Astray.” The authors are 
Superintendent, Home for Jewish Children, 
Boston, and executive director, Federated 
Jewish Charities, Boston, and the charity 
organizations of the Jewish Church in Beston 
have as good a mastery of the Science of Help- 
fulness and are as skilful in the art of using 
the science as we know. 

We have seen no other adequate attempt te 
use the case-method in dealing with human 
nature in the ferming. 

There are three cases under each of eight 
classes of human nature. 

The characterization in each case is sug- 
gestive. For instance, in the consideration of 
Truants the cases are :—- 

“Poetical Doughnuts,” “ Peewee,” and 
“The Prize-Fighter.” 

The Weaklings are: “The Stool Pigeon,” 
“From a Fog in Laboratory,” and “The In- 
valid.” 

The Wanderers are “ A Babe Ruth,” “A Sol- 
dler cf Fortune,” and “ A Knight of the Street.” 

The Pilferers are: “The Prima Donna,” 
“ Rafdes. Jr.,” and “ A Straggier.” 

The Characterially Defective are: “The Auto- 
crat,” “Maggie ” or “Mrs. Jiggs,” and 
* Struck by Lightning.” 

The Precocious are: “ Just Another Edison,” 
“Miss Spitfire,” and “ The Scapegoat.” 

The Sex Problems are: “The Cherub,” 
“ Angel Face,” and “A Stepchild of Fate.” 

Phe Intractables are: “The Christmas Gift ” 
and “ The Photographer,” 
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Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s “Introduction” has 
many rich sentences: “ No adult can do for cer- 
tain children what ‘an older girl or boy can do, 
... For certain children the care of pet ani- 
mals is an important road to salvation. . . 
Under proper guidance the worst boys are the 
best natural leaders for their fellows. . . . The 
authors never get swamped by any of the nine- 
teenth century fads. ... Psycho-analysis is 
refreshingly ignored. ... No sudden conver- 
sions, nc moral revulsions are expected.” 

“Children Astray” is brimful of sentences 
worthy Benjamin Frankiin. A mother says: 
“If only we weren’t so stupid and could under- 
stand the boys, maybe they wouldn’t be so 
had.” 

A boy familiar with the vile house of a 
lobster, styled a fellow “ The Lobster.” 

“How long have you known ‘The Lob- 
ster ’?” 

“Since I was a kid.” 

“Why call him a ‘lobster 

“’Cause he’s as mean as a * lobster.’” 

Good for Birmingham! Superintendent C. B. 
Glenn broadcasts the delightful news that the 
city Board of Education will give a bonus cf 
$50 to every one in the school service who 
attends the Oakland-San Francisco meeting of 
the National Education Association. 
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THERE’S SOMETHIN’ GOIN’ ON 


WILLIAM HERSCHELL 
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“There’s somethin’ goin’ on” is what you town folks al- 
ways say 

When you advertise a speakin’ or th’ band’s a-goin’ to play 

You have your melodrama troupes, your movie shows ai’ 
such, 

But th’ country’s got a circus now th’ city couldn’t touch. 


“There's somethin’ goin’ on” along th’ old back orchard 
fence, 

A show that you are welcome to—free gratis, no expense. 

Th’ violets—spring beauties, too—are out upon parade, 

A gay an’ grand procession such as man has never made. 


“There's somethin’ goin’ on” among th’ orchard blossoms 
fair— 

Th’ jaybirds an’ th’ robins are a-holdin’ prize-fights there! 

Th’ squirrels in th’ sycamores are playin’ acrobat— 

There never was a circus man could beat them doin’ that! 


“There’s somethin’ goin’ on” out here "bout everywhere it 
seems— 

Th’ plowin’ an’ th’ harryin’, th’ shoutin’ at th’ teams; 

Th’ old hens in th’ furries, too, are in a cheery mood, 

A-follerin’ th’ plows to git a banquet fer their brood. 


“There’s somethin’ goin’ on” I guess, in every country 
heart— 
There’s somethin’ in th’ atmosphere that gives th’ blood « 
start. 
You feel it in th’ mornin’ at th’ very break o’ dawn, 
An’ you're glad clear through to sunset— “there’s somethin 
goin’ on!” 
—Indianapolis News. 
Oe © 0 
High school students led the university stt 
dents in the strike mania, 
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ARTHUR DEAN’S MASTERPIECE 


“Just Between Ourselves.” 


Practical Talks to Industrial and Vocational Teachers. By 


Arthur Dean, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Cloth. 208 pages. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. 


It is highiy refreshing to see and read a 
book liké Arthur Dean’s “ Just Between Our- 
selves.” It is the most worth-while book for 
vocational teachers to read that: we have seen, 
just because it has the personality of a real, 
human genius and master in leadership in voca- 
tional education and in vocational guidance. 
The book is not trying to fit into any ruts, is 
not echoing any other authors, is not aping 
any other assumed and assuming leaders. 

We are interested in all this because we be- 
lieve most ardently that there is altogether too 
much formality-worship. We wrote at the 
earnest solicitation of Messrs. Forbes & Com- 
pany of Chicago, “ Danger Signals,” a “ Just 
Between Ourselves” book, without a thought 
that it would be considered as a Reading Circle 
book. Had that been in our mind we should 
have chosen a different subject. To our great 
surprise some states have adopted it as the 
State Reading Circle Book, and it seems that 
in some other states it has been considered, 
but “ihey say” it is impossible because it does 
not fit into “the scheme,” is not a psychology, 
is not a book of methods, is not literature. 

This is perfectly natural, but it is interest- 
ing in view of the following extract from a 
letter from one of the eminent leaders in the 
psychology of education. The letter was writ- 
ten May 15, 1923 :— 

“I wish a copy of this book ‘Danger Signals’ might be 
in the hands of every young teacher who is entering the 
profession, as well as in the hands of those who are now 
teaching. I am coming to believe that advice of this kind 
saves more teachers from failure than does most of the 
narrow technical professional instruction. Last Saturday 
a young man came into my office to thank me for advice 
given him as a start to undertaking a very difficult piece 
of supervision in one of our larger cities. I had trained 
this young man as carefully as I knew how in the techni- 
cal phases of classroom instruction. What he wished to 
thank me for, however, was that I had given him advice 
similar to what you have in your book. Without this, in 
his judgment, he would not have been able tc have suc- 
ceeded at all.” 


In view of this we read Arthur Dean’s 
Preface with consuming interest :—- 

“It is barely possible that pedagogical prin- 
ciples would get further and arrive quicker if 
they were written in a way that could be 
It may 


understood by the man on the street. 


be that the lawyer holds his job by centinuing 
the formal and traditional language of legal 
terms. Perhaps the doctor writes prescrip- 
tions in language which gives to the iaymen 2 
certain respect for the mysterious and hence 
the unknowable. If ordinary folk knew what 
it was all about, the medical and legai field 
might have fewer practitioners. 

“These professions serve some people as 
they apply for service. Teachers, on the other 
hand, serve all the people and the service 
starts with the teachers. They need not sur- 
round their profession with traditional lan- 
guage or with mysterious terms or a con- 
fusion of words. To make a statement and 
qualify it with ‘ whereases,’ ‘ neverthelesses,’ 
and ‘on the other handers’ may be the typical 
professional treatment but the average man on 
the street wonders what we are talking about. 

“Pedagogical piousness is a cloak which 
covers much—even ignorance. A little humane- 
ness in presentation of educational practice will 
do no harm. It might made educational theory 
interesting. Teachers are not attending the 
funera! of education. Why such solemnity? 
They are at the christening of new educational 
ventures. 

“It was St. Francis of Assisi who wrote cen- 
turies ago in colloquial Latin ‘ Let the brothers 
take care not to appear long faced, gloomy, or 
over-pious; but Ict them be joyous about their 
taith in God, laughing. and good mixers.’ 

But to the book itself, “ Just Between Our- 
’ It is just a dandy book, or, as Theo- 


> 


selves.’ 
dore Roosevelt would have said: “It is bully.’ 
Here are some chapter headings :— 

“Don’t Park Your Mind.” 

“A Happiness Survey.” 

“ Keflections cn a Park Bench.” 

“ Educational Tables D’Hote.” 

“A-La-Carte Educational Service.” 

“Cafeteria Education.” 

“What is the Hitch?” 

“Yeast Cakes in Education.” 

We are delighted to have had an opportunity 
to see so much of the rich and rare personality 
of Arthur Dean, whose success in so many 
ways has always been 100 per cent. plus. 





Too many teachers have had plenty of 
Dean. 





schooling: but not enough education.—Arthur 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL.FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


A PRACTICAL WORKING LIBRARY (Willimantic, 
Connecticut, Normal School) 

The library of the Willimantic Normai 
School contains over ten thousand volumes, and 
as these have been selected to meet the require- 
ments of the school it is especially valuable as 
a working library. There are duplicates of 
books in frequent demand. Students have free 
access to the shelves. 

The privileges of the library are extended 
by mail without charge to graduates teaching 
in the state. The reading-room is spacious and 
attractive with an abundance of window space 
and an adequate equipment for artificial light- 
ing. It is well supplied with dictionaries, refer- 
ence bocks and a wide range of periodicals both 
general and professional. 


—o—— 
PRIZES AT JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY (De- 
catur, Illinois) 

Through the generosity of friends several 
cash prizes are offered annually for excellence 
in various subjects. A prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars is awarded in the sophomore year by 
A. M. Kennedy for the best work in the Re- 
sources and Industries of the United States. 
Several awazds are offered for exceilence in 
oratory, drama and the English classics. <A 
prize of fifty dollars is offered by a friend of 
the college for excellence in spoken and writ- 
ten French, while four practical women have 
offered substantial rewards for the girls show- 
ing the greatest proficency in the household 
arts. 


ee 

A weekly feature of tne Winsted, Conn., 
Times is the department, “Know Your 
Schosis,” devoted to the interests of the public 
schools. News notes from the various schools, 
compositions having civic value and themes 
showing the work of the different school de- 
partments keep before the citizens the fact that 
they are “getting their money’s worth for 
the taxes they are putting into the education 
of the future generation.” 


a ET 
TWO DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
SOUTH TEXAS 

The title of this story was selected after 
hearing Dr. A. E. Winship deliver his famous 
lecture, “ Five Decades of Educational Progress 
m America.” It was written by Superintendent 
Nat. Benton at the request of the president of 
the Gulf Coast Educational Association. 

At a roll call at a meeting of the Association 
in 1921 it was found that only three men and 
three women out of a total of four hundred and 
sixty had been engaged in school work in South 
Texas for more than twenty years. The 
couniy is the unit in Texas, and Superintendent 
Benton has given an interesting account of the 


progress of the various county schools since 
1900. He gives much credit to those earnest 
pioneers whc in spite of difficulties and discour- 
agements have done so much toward laying 
the foundation of the present excellent school 
system of the state. 

He lays the present great development of the 
schools, especially those of Nueces County, to 
the beginning of commercial activity in al!! 
lines, especially in real estate; the general 
awakening of the people to their oppcertunities 
and necessities; and the influx of energetic and 
active farmers from other localities. 


cataiemeen: 
REFERENCES ON THE PROJECT METHOD 
(Bureau of Education) 

The Bureau of Education has just issued a 
most useful little pamphlet giving a classified 
list of books, articles and magazines dealing 
with this old-new method in education. It in- 
cludes references on the method in general, as 
well as books on agriculture, commercial edu- 
cation, engineering, English, geography, his- 
tory, home economics, hygiene, industrial edu- 
cation, mathematics, music, religion, science and 
other subjects which may be taught by proj- 
ects. It may be secured from the Library 
Division of the Bureau. 


—_—)—— 

The School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania, established in 1914, maintain- 
ing chairs in all the necessary academic studies 
as well as all professional departments is the 
natural outcome of the original plan of Frank- 
lin to “furnish schoolmasters of education and 
good moral character,” expressed in terms of 
twentieth century standards for teachers and 
institutions. Since its establishment the num- 
per cf students has increased from 97 to 1,006. 
Far more important, however, is the expan- 
sion of the work offered from four courses for 
teachers in 1894 to four years’ work giving 
16-17 points for each year and_ providing 
courses for vocational teachers in home eco- 
nomics and industrial education. 


ncaniiinadies 
THE RURAL SCHOOL AND THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE (Washington, D. C.) 

This pamphlet, which has been sent out to 
hundreds of business organizations throughout 
the country by the Civic Development Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, stresses the mutual interest of business 
men and farmers. It points out that “city and 
couniy are dependent upon each other. Those 
things which affect the welfare and prosperity 
of the farmer are of vital interest to the bust- 
ness man.” 

The situation may be bettered through stan- 
dardized schools, consolidated schools and the 
proper system of county organization. Much 
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good comes from meetings where business 
men and farmers get together for considera- 
tion of mutual problems. From these meetings 
valuable co-operative effort may develop. 


nici 
THE “LITTLE WOMEN’S” CLUB (Newark, New 
Jersey) 

One of the problems which teachers have to 
meet and solve to the best ot their finite 
ability is that of interesting the adolescent girl 
in things that are worth while. 

Miss Katharine A. Everding, an English 
teacher in the Robert Treat Junior High 
School of Newark, has organized the girls of 
the ninth grade into a character building club. 
which exerts a helpful influence in the lives of 
the girls and seeks to influence their social life. 
The pledge indicates the field of endeavor. 


Pledge of Little Women’s Club 

As a student of the ninth grade of the 
Robert ‘Treat Junior High School, I 
promise to be a good American girl and 
especially :— 

To be modest in my dress, in my con- 
versation, and in my behavior on the street 
and in public places. 

To think no evil or unclean thoughts: 
to speak none; to listen to none. 

To be courteous and helpful to the aged 
and to little children. 

To love and respect my mother and help 
her make our home the happy place all 
American homes ought to be. 

These old-fashioned American ideals are held 
before the girls at every opportunity and with 
all the emphasis the teacher can command. 


nenaiapan: 
““How the Kindergarten Makes Américans,” 
‘by Earl Barnes, is the title of a circular issued 
by the Bureau of Education. Americanism is 
not the result of inheritance, he says. It is 
‘entirely the result of education. Probably no 
other part of the school system does this work 
so well as the kindergarten by emphasizing 
self-expression, fair play and the constant need 
for expression in words, which leads to the 
building up of an English vocabulary. The 
constant contact with the mothers. gives 
unexcelled opportunities for teaching the for- 
€ign women the ideals and practices of Ameri- 
can life. 


ee ee 
THE SCHOOLS OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

The statistics show most gratifying results 
for the past year, and surpass in almost every 
item the record of any previous year. While 
the supply of teachers is not yet quite equal 
to the demand there were more than 150 more 
employed than during the previous year. There 
was an increase of 223 schools during the year. 
The increase in the number of pupils was 
tather remarkable, being 6,121 for the first term 
and 3,254 for the second. The total number of 
Pupils in attendance during the year was 
. 77,774, also a record. 
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An act to provide for the payment of pen- 
sions and disability allowances to public schoo! 
teachers and officials passed by the Legislature 
in 1922, provides that every teacher entitled to 
a pension shall receive not less than $250 and 
not more than $800 per annum, the maximum 
being determined by the average salary of 
the teacher for the last five years of service in 
the public schools. The amount paid for pen- 
sions for the vear ended June, 1922, was. 
312,672.92. 

— ——— 

A radical departure in the construction of 
schoolhouses is planned for Boston by the 
standardization of all future school buildings. 
To put this plan into operation, William W. 
Druminey, architect of Dorchester, has been 
appointed to draw plans for a standardized 
eight-room school building. It is estimated 
that the building program for the schools of 
the city, now costing $3,500,000 a year, can he 
cut nearly in half by standardization. 

Besides this, it is pointed out, the eight-room 
school building will settle the congestion prob- 
lem, the big delays caused by the construction 
of larger schcol buildings, and the tremendous 
overhead which goes to the architects of 6 per 
cent. of the cntire building cost for the plans 
and construction designs. 

i 

“ Teaching,” the ofticial organ of the Kansas 
State Normal School, devotes its March num- 
ber to a discussion of “Communities in the 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades.” 

It urges a cioser relation between the kinder- 
garten and primary grades and describes the 
work of the “ free-choice ” room. 

—_—9—— 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HIGH SCHOOL 

PROFESSORS AT PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Department of the Interior, through the 
Bureau of Education, announces the receipt of 
an invitation extended through the Minister 
of the Czechoslovak Republic by the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Public Schools and Educa- 
tion to all the institutions in the United States 
interested in the program to send delegates to 
an International Congress of High School Pro- 
tessors to be held at Prague, Czecheslovakia, 
during the iast week of the month of August, 
1923. 

The main problems which will be discussed 
at the Congress are: Moral Education; Exam- 
inations at the Termination of High School 
Courses; the Relation Between the Family and 
the School; Reorganization of High Schooi 

Education; Education of Women; International 
Exchange oi Correspondence; Reciprocity of 
Diplomas; Federation of Intellectual Workers; 
International Codification. 

Further details in regard to the Congress 
may be obtained by addressing the Ministry 
of Public Schools and Education, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, THE SCHOLARS AND 
TEACHERS. 
[Boston American.] 

Send your children to the public school. There is no 
other school as good. The richest man cannot give to 
his children, in any private school, what the public school 
gives them. The public school teaches reading, writing, 
arithmetic and democracy. The public school teaches 
geography and spelling, in many cases manual training, 
but always equality. In the public school the boys and 
girls learn to know the American public. And upon that 
knowledge success in after life and co-operation in good 
citizenship depend. 

The public school is the best school and it is the noblest 
institution in this republic. It is the hope of democratic 
government, and of better government in the future. 

If children go to the public schools they learn to know 
America, and prepare themselves in the school for the 
work that follows the school. They have an enormous 
advantage, to start with, over other children that attend 
the private school, no matter what the father may pay in 
the mistaken impression that he is buying “something 
better” for his children. What parents actually do when 
they deprive children of public school training is to de- 
prive them of later opportunity. 

Consider the public schools today. In the great cities 
of America, in small villages, by country roadsides, in 
thousands of America’s blessed public schools millions of 
children are finishing their year of study. 

Small grimy hands are scratching reluctant heads, 
Struggling with the simple knowledge which is still 
taught so crudely. Patient teachers, most useful of all 
public servants, earnestly strive with childish idleness and 
animal spirits. 

Gradually knowledge is acquired. Solid men and 
women with thought based on knowledge go out into the 
world prepared to do their duty, able to help the world 
and their fellows along. 

The jockey who can develop a horse’s speed is better 
paid than the man or woman who develops a child’s in- 
tellect. The clown who amuses the idle, the fat-calfed 
butler with elastic spine, those who devote their lives to 
useless effort are more fully rewarded than the school 
teacher in whose hands lies the future of the race. The 
day will come when the rearing and teaching of children 
will be at least as remunerative as the rearing of prize 
bulldogs. 

a 

President Harding’s outing will take him to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 

er eee 


WAGES AND INFANTS. 


An elaborate bit of research has revealed the following 
interesting facts: When the minimum pay of the man 
was $1,850 the infant death-rate was 89.4 per 1,000; when 
earnings were between $1,059 and $1,850 the infant death- 
rate was 127.1; it rose to 137.8 when earnings fell below 
$1,050. No wonder the father of children “preferred the 
longer hours” for the money they brought, if he could not 
get it by shorter hours! More pay meant for the children 
a better chance for life. 

a 
PEACE PROPAGANDA IN FRANCE. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead sends us a quotation from a 
French textbook which she has seen. It is taken from a 
leaflet published by Frederick J. Libby, secretary of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th street, 
Washington, D. C., and entitled “Preparedness—But 
Which?” The full leaflet may be had on application. 


That there are some voices in France which are teaching 
sane methods is shown by another quotation sent by Mrs. 
Mead from Anatole France :— 

“In France, in August of 1919, M. Anatole France strove 
with clear vision to lay deep the foundations of the new 
era in the elementary schools. 

“‘We must create a new humanity, awaken a new intelli- 
gence if we do not wish Europe to fall into imbecility and 
barbarism. Man does change, has changed since the cave 
epoch . . . changed with his environment, climate, nour- 
ishment, and above all education. . . . Banish from the 
school everything that could make children like war and 
its crimes. . . . Make children love peace and the works 
of peace... . Train for us men capable of trampling 
under foot the vain splendors of barbaric glory and of 
resisting the sanguinary ambitions of the nationalisms andi 
imperialisms that have annihilated their fathers. . 
Whether we like it or not, the time has come when we 
must either become citizens of the world or see the whole: 
of civilization perish. . . A new order of things is 
born.’ ” 

—o—_ 
St. Louis, 100 years old, has 1,900,000 people. 
a een 

Dr. Rufus I. Cole, the discoverer of the anti-pneumonia 
serum in 1911, records its remarkable achievement in sav- 
ing ninety-three per cent. of the cases in which it has been 
used at the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. 

—o—_ 
SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
FLOYD A. ROWE 

The Western Intercollegiate Athletic Association which, 
without doubt, is the most powerful and most intelligently 
directed association governing collegiate athletics, has, 
among other, the following rules which it would seem are 
not only extremely wise from the viewpoint of adminis- 
tration of athletics, but also from the viewpoint of the 
physical and mental well-being of those taking part in 
them :— 

(a) Football schedules limited to seven games (wit 
a strong sentiment against any intersectional games which 
require the team to be away from classes more than the 
usual time of one day). In addition there is an unusuaiiy 
strong sentiment against a post-season game, the seasom 
closing the Saturday before Thanksgiving. 

(b) Basket-ball schedules limited to fifteen games 
(twelve of which must be with other members of the 
association). 

(c) Trips taken by any team during any one season 
not to take the members of the teams out of school for 
more than a total of five school days. 

The above regulations are without question safe and 
sane. Certainly it would seem that if these regulations. 
have been made and are satisfactory for college men, high 
schools should not have longer schedules, nor ‘mpose 
more difficult conditions upon boys who are not the physi- 
cal equals of college men.—Collegiate Athletics. 

——= 
FIFTEEN-TON SEA MONSTER. 

An unidentified sea monster, weighing fifteen tons, and 
with 2,400 pounds of food in its stomach, was brought 
to Norfolk, Virginia, recently by the steam yacht Tamiami. 
It was caught off Florida and is forty feet long and 
twenty-three feet in girth. It had swallowed an octopus. 
weighing 400 pounds, a black fish of immense proportions 
and 1,500 pounds of rock coral. Scientists who have 
examined the monster say it is of a species dating back to 
prehistoric times. The animal—for it is not of the fish 
family—was sent to the Smithsonian Institute. 
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BOOK TABLE 


‘GOVERNMENT OF NORTH DAKOTA AND THE 
NATION. By Clyde L. Young. Cloth. Illustrated. 
350 pages. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago and Bos- 
ton: American Book Company. 

States have assumed such proportions in governmental 
affairs, and the newer states have come intd being under 
such different conditions that every child should approach 
the study of the National Government through his home 
state government, and this is admirably done for the pupiis 
of North Dakota by Clyde L. Young, who in “Govern- 
ment of North Dakota” well says that we hold our citizen- 
ship too lightly. 

“True, the process of governing is in the hands of rep- 
resentatives, but they are representatives of the people's 
own choosing. 

“Our government is not a democracy; it is a republic. 
But the republic was organized upon the theory that the 
supreme power rests in the people. They are the final 
authority in everything. The government, national or 
state, is their agent, having only such powers as they have 
delegated to it. If political instiutions, therefore, are to 
be stable and permanent, it is vital that the citizens under- 
stand the fundamental principles upon which these institu- 
tions rest and the nature of the responsibility which each 
individual must share.” 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By M. A. Leiper, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, State Teachers College, 
assisted by his associate, A. Gordon Wilson. Cloth. 


362 pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The authors have made an English Grammar for high 
schools and normal schools that is different, that eliminate: 
much of the inherited, highly-technical phraseology of 
present-day texts, and has many helpful outlines, observa- 
tions, and suggested methods of approach; and has intro- 
duced a body of non-technical historical matter which 
explains scores of difficult idioms and many other matters 
not usually clarified in modern grammars. Although the 
attempt is made to interpret the body of difficult idioms it 
has been done in such a simple and non-technical fashion 
that secondary schools may with interest and without 
difficulty use it as a text. 

There is nothing fanatically new though the authors 
have deliberately abandoned everything that has no ad- 
vantage except its aged tradition. It is high art to es- 
cape age worship without being amateurish, and these 
authors have achieved this high art. 


PERSONAL SHORTHAND AT A GLANCE. By 
Godfrey Dewey, Harvard University. Introduction 


by Paul H. Hanus. Cloth. 

PERSONAL SHORTHAND - EXERCISES. Card- 
board. 

PERSONAL SHORTHAND READERS. Cardboard. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

Professor Dewey of Harvard University has met a real 
professional need. Dr. Hanus states the need force- 
fully :— 

“Few persons whose interest or occupation requires them 
to make frequent use of written speech have failed to be 
impressed and not infrequently irritated by the slow and 
cumbersome means of expression our ordinary writing 
affords. It is not strange, therefore, that many systems 
of shorthand are available for professional or commercial 
use, but it is strange that personal shorthand for general 
use, acquired in youth as a tool, has not obtained the 
Trecognition its enormous advantages for all brain workers 
naturally suggest—advantages which include in addition 
to the direct and obvious saving of time and effort and 





the ability to take important notes impossible with long- 
hand, an effective training in more correct pronunciation, 
and the preservation of important ideas when they come 
too fast for the sluggish longhand pen. 
“Personal Shorthand promises to realize the long-deferred 
hope of laymen and shorthand writers alike for a system 
of shorthand that can be acquired with reasonable indus- 
try in a relatively short time, and when acquired can meet 
adequately the just expectations of all who use it.” 
Personal Shorthand will not make one a verbatim re- 
porter in five hours or seven days of easy work. It will 
teach one to write absolutely legible shorthand at two or 
three times the best longhand speed. 





TROZOS MODERNOS. Selected from Modern Span- 
ish Writers. Edited, with notes, direct-method exer- 
cises, and vocabulary, by Carolina Marcial Dorado and 


Medora Loomis Ray. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 195 pp. Price, 84 cents. 

The collaborators on this interesting little 
Spanish reader are leaders among the Span- 
ish teachers of the United States. Miss Marcial 
Dorado, a Spaniard by birth, has had a varied and 


successful experience in this country, and is the author or 
editor of a number of useful textbooks: “Primeras Lec- 
ciones de Espafiol,” “Primeras Lecturas en 
“Espaiia Pintoresca,” and “Vistas 
published by Ginn and Company. Mrs. Ray is head of the 
department of Spanish in the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, and has also had successful edi- 
torial experience, her textbooks (published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company) being “Lecturas para Principiantes” 
and an edition of “Amparo,” by Pérez Escrich. 

In the present volume these well-known teachers have 
made an interesting selection from contemporary Spanish 
writers. Among the authors represented are such great 
names as Benavente, the Quintero brothers, Ricardo Léon, 
Ramon del Valle-Inclan, Azorin, Salvador Rueda, José 
Francés, and Manoel Machado. The selections include 
short stories and sketches, poems, and two splendid short 
plays, “No Fumadores,” by Benavente, and “Sangre 
Gorda,” by the Quinteros. The editors have provided the 
usual notes and vocabularies, including a list of idioms 
used in the text, and have included also an extremely fine 
series of exercises based on the text, in which capable use 
is made of modern drill methods. The book has a num- 
ber of good illustrations, including a color frontispiece. 


Espajiol,” 
Sudamericanas,” all 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By 
R. G. Walters, Department Business Administration, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. With a valuable 
Bibliography for High School Commercial Teachers. 
2 West 45th street, New York: Isaac Pitman Sons. 261 
pp. With tables and several half-tone illustrations. 
Commercial work in secondary schools has made such 

rapid strides of late that texts on the subject now have a 

vast market. 

Walters’ “High School Commercial Education” is a 
valuable textbook for use in commercial teachers’ train- 
ing classes in collége or normal school, and deals especi- 
ally with administrative problems of secondary commer- 
cial education, as well as with classroom methods. 

It recognizes the newer and broader aspects of commer- 
cial education as well as the long-established and generally 
accepted functions; and studies commercial education from 
the viewpoint of employer, teacher, student, and of so- 
ciety as a whole. It calls for high standards for com- 
mercial teachers and commercial courses, and for the 
proper recognition of commercial work by general edu- 
cational authorities. 
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THE NEW DEMOCRACY IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH. By, Walter Barnes. Cloth. Chicago and 
New York: Rand McNally and Company. 

Walter Barnes, Fairmont, West Virginia, State Teachers 
College, is a noble apostle of democracy through the teach- 
ing of English. We have followed his work closely in 
the classroom and in all of his heroic writings, and he has 
always been an inspiration. Who has stated the’ whole 
situation better than when he says that each student should 
get from the English subjects that training and that life 
of most worth to him—to him, not to some one else. 

Professor Walter Barnes is not fanatical, is not an 
educational Bolshevist when he suggests cutting loose from 
the traditional, aristocratic material and methods that have 
hampered us. He would encourage and assist the few 
literary students to go as far in their personal development 
as the unliterary go in theirs. 

The old definition, “Reading is getting and giving the 
thought from the printed page” made no contribution to 
democracy. Getting an author's thought is for every one, 
giving it to others is for certain children. It is not demo- 
cratic to attempt to bring up all children on a narrow diet 
of classics. 

All children should arrive at a living appreciation of 
classic literature that is theirs, classic literature which 
deals with those aspects of life, those ideas and feelings, 
those events and personages, which are of paramount in- 
terest to them. If any children in schools do not love 
their classic literature it is because of the bungling meth- 
ods of presenting it. 

It is democratic to indoctrinate all children with a love 
of good books and to train them to a degree of discrimi- 
nation in books. 

The language of literature contains no diction superior 
in expressiveness and forcefulness to the best examples of 
animated, idiomatic speech. 

Scores, hundreds of words full of force and color and 
warmth are heard by the children on the streets and play- 
grounds, in stores and homes adjacent to the schoolhouse, 
but woe be to that sacrilegious urchin who dares utter 
them within the cloistered domain ruled over by the teacher. 

The most interesting pages in “The New Democracy ic 
the Teaching of English,” pages that will horrify many 
teachers, are devoted to “Slang.” Every word Walter 
Barnes writes on “Slang” should be read. One should not 
yield to the temptation to select a few heroic sentences and 
not read or quote his Danger Signals. No one is more 
severe in denunciation of the slang habit which uses slang 
expressions meaninglessly on all occasions as: “What do 
you know about that?” But he appreciates discriminating 
slang as “Cut it out” instead of “Eliminate it,” or “Don't 
butt in” instead of “Don’t intrude.” 


PLATERO Y YO. By Juan Ramon Jiménez. Edited, 
with notes, direct-method exercises, and vocabulary, by 
Gertrude M. Walsh, North High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. xiv + 136 pp. Price, 84 cents. 

“Platero y Yo” has been immensely popular with both 
children and grown-ups in Spain and Spanish-America 
ever since its first publication in 1914. The sun of 
Andalusia, the peace of simple life, the love of all God's 
creatures, and the poetic soul of its author—all mark this 
kindly, humorous, attractive story of the adventures of 
the little donkey Platero and his master-friend. The edi- 
tor, Miss Gertrude Walsh, whose “Primer Libro de 
Lectura,” published by the same firm, has won her an en- 
viable reputation, has chosen thirty-two chapters from the 
bock (about ninety-two pages of text) and has prepared 
modern exercises based on each that provide drill in gram- 
mar, syntax, forms, idioms, and composition and conversa- 
tion. Adequate notes and .a complete vocabulary are in- 
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cluded. “Platero y Yo” may be read very early in the 
Spanish course. 

The book is the fourth in the series of “Contemporary 
Spanish Texts,” under the general editorship of Professor 
Federico de Onis of the University of Salamanca and 
Columbia University, and Professor de Onis has prepared 
one of his characteristic critical introductions (in Spanish) 
in which the critical faculty is attended by sympathetic 
appreciation. This noteworthy series already included 
works by Benavente (“Tres Comedias”), Blasco Ibafez 
(“La Batalla del Marne” from “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse”), and Martinez Sierra (“Cancion de 
Cuna”). A-fifth text, “El Abolengo,” by Manuel Linares 
Rivas, is in press. 

Spanish teachers who believe in the use of contemporary 
material, well-edited, provided with adequate editorial 
apparatus, attractively illustrated and _ satisfactorily 
printed, will consider this little book a “find.” 


—_— 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF BOOKKEEPING. 
By Karl F. McMurry, University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

This Manual furnishes helpful suggestions to teachers 
of bookkeeping, especially those in high schools. A com- 
bination of class instruction and supervised laboratory 
work is the ideal method. The instructor's individuality is 
an important factor in teaching. He must prepare his own 
presentation of every topic in a manner that will produce 
results. With this in mind this Manual is skilfully pre- 
pared to help all teachers of bookkeeping to know how to 
work individually for class results. 


Dict 
> > 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Practice of Organized Play.” By Wilb >. Bow 
and Elmer D. Mitchell. New Tork: A. B. ‘esol Py tet 
pany. 

“Nursing and Nursing Education in the Uniteé States.” 
By committee for the study of nursin cation. New 
= _— Macmillan Company. - en Se 
_ Silas Marner.” By George Eliot. Edited by Willig 
N. Otto—“The Family and Its Members.” By yer 
Garlin Spencer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company 

“Europe in the Middle Ages.” By Ierne L. Plunket. 
gi gee I omg in ig ey Press, American Branch. 

‘Idylls 0 e King.” Editee by Rol Je , : 
a The Atlantic Monthly. — a ne Se 

“The Goose-Step.’” By Upton Sinclair. Pz a, Cali- 
fornia: Published by the amen. apamendiies 

“General Science.” By Garfield A. Bowden. Price, $1.68. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Company. ane: 
a Certain_ Rich Man.” By William Allen White. 
Edited by Mildred B. Flagg.—“A Son of the Middle 
Borcer.” By Hamlin Garland. Edited by E. H,. Kemper 
McComb.—*‘Biology of Home and Community.” By Gil- 
bert H. Trafton.-—“Teaching of Industrial Arts.” By 
Oscar L. McMurry, George W. Eggers and Charles A 
a ee New beg % The Macmillan Company. or 

“Chip Carving.” By Harris W. N § i inois: 
ba gy Are Press. ee ae 

™ Abolengo.” By Paul G. Miller. New Y : BD 
Heath & Company. ee oe 

“Animal Curiosities.” By W. S. Berridge. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. 

“The Thress of Salu.” By Carol Della Chiesa. Yonkers, 
New York: World Book Company. 

“Job Analysis and the Curriculum.” By Edward K. 
Strong and Richard S. Uhrbrock. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Company. 

“The Feceral Board for Vocational Education.” By 
= Stull Holt. Price, $1.00. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

ress. 

“Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson.” By James M. 
Spinning.—“Burns’ Life and Poems.” By Edwin L. Miller. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Textbook on Parliamentary Law.” By Alta B. Hall 
and Alice Fleenor Sturgis. New York: The Macmillam 
Company. 

“Specimens of Biblical Literature.” By James Muilen- 
burg. Price, $2.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 





any. 
“Social Psychology.” By Robert H. Gault. New York: 


Henry Holt & Company. 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 








Oculists and _ Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


H offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill 
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SPRINGFIELD 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CAN BE MADE 
OF ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES OF 


~~ HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Our Wearing Quality is the Best 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Our Manufacturing Facilities are Unsurpassed 
Our Stock on hand is large and complete. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouvls or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Mrs. Katherine Martin Edwards 
has completed fitty years of continu- 
ous service as a teacher in her native 
town, Milford, Mass., and the citizens 
have given her a notable citizens re- 
ception. President Warren G. Hard- 
ing sent a letter of hearty apprecia- 
tion, and invitations were sent to the 
known addresses of former pupils in 
every continent except Australia. 

Courtland V. Davis, principal, Nor- 
folk, Visginia, has developel a course 
oi study along well defined _ scientific 
lines. Among the controlling factors 
ina scientific development of a course 
of study Mr. Davis names these :— 

There is much work to be done dur- 
ing the school life of a child and the 
time in which it is to be accomplished 
is very limited. It is necessary then 
that we seek out those activities ' 
groups of activities that will provide 
the desired experiences in the mini- 
mum of time with a minimum oi 
effort upon the part of the teacher, 
and with a maximum of experience 
gained. Each bit of material pre- 
sented should be carefully compared 
with all other suitable material in 
order that only the most productive 
activities and those which can be en- 
gaged in most efficiently be used. 

The great problem before the pub- 
lic schools is the adaptation of mass 
instruction to the needs of the individ- 
ual. Mass instruction it must be be- 
cause of the difficulties, financial and 
social, inherent in the method of in- 

dividual instruction. Consequently. 
while striving always to adapt our 
material to individual needs and local 
conditions we must keep in mind that 
our work will have to be done with 
a group, and material which cannot 
be used with a group should find no 
place in a course of study. 

One of the most important, and 
often neglected, functions of the pub- 
ic schools is that of providing leader- 
ship of a high type for the generation 
that is to come. The material must 
be such that opportunity for exper- 
tence and leadership will be offered. 
t is unwise to put into a course of 





study activities which call for equip- 
ment widely varying from that which 
the school now _ possesses however 
desirable or valuable such activities 
may be. The course must be one that 
can be operated satisfactorily with 
the present or with but © slightly 
changed physical equipment. 





Tentative program of 
Sub-Conference on Education, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco — 

The general theme, “How can the 
educational agencies of Pacific coun- 
tries best promote international un- 
derstanding and friendliness?” 

John J. Tigert. 

David Starr Jordan. 

Robert Newton Lynch, general 
manager, Chamber of Commere* San 
Francisco. 

Dean Kalaw, 
Philippines. 

Frank F. Bunker, 


Pan-Pacific 


University of the 


executive 


secre- 
tary, Pan-Pacific Union. 
Samuel P. Capen, president, Uni- 


— of Buffalo, N. 
Dr. M. Sawayanagi, president Na- 
tional Education Association of Japan. 
Thomas E._ Finegan, superinten- 
dent Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
H. Harris, superintendent Public 
Instruction, Louisiana. 
Thomas M. Balliet, formerly Dean, 
School of Eucation, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Fred L. Burk, president, State 

Teachers’ College, San Francisco. 
Harold W. Foght, president, Nor- 
Aberdeen, 


mal and Industrial School, 
5: D 


"Li Chien Hsuen, Department of 
Education, Peking, China. 
W. F. Bade, dean, Pacific School of 


Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 
T. Harada, professor, Japanese 
Language and Literature, University 


of Hawaii. 

William B. Owen, president, Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States. 

Will C. Wood, state  superinten- 
dent Public Instruction, California. 

W. T. Tao, general director, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


ment of Education, Peking, China. 
Mrs. Susan B. Dorsey, superinten- 
dent of schools, Los Angeles. 
A. E. Winship, editor Journal of 
Education, Boston. 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor 
Sierra Educational News. 
Richard F. Scholtz, president, Reed 


College, Portland, Ore. 
K. C. Leebrick, professor 
University of Hawaii. 
Arthur W. Dunn, National director, 


history, 


Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Eliot G. Mears, professor  eco- 
nomics, Leland Stanford, Jr. Univer- 
sity. 

P. W. Kuo, president, Nationa 
Southeastern University, Nanking, 
China. 

Myrta L. McClellan, head, Depart- 


ment of Geography, Southern Branch 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
H. N. MacCracken, president, Vas- 
sar College Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
E. O. Sisson, Department of Edu- 


cation, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Charles E. Rugh, professor of edu- 
cation, University of California. 
Chang Po Ling, president, Nankai 
College, Tientsin, China. 
President Clyde A. Duniway, presi- 
dent of Colorado College, Colorado 


Springs, has resigned. 


The Summer School 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 


July 2-August 10, 1923 


Geography, History, Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology; English, Dramatics; 
French, Spanish, German 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments. 


Two Courses; $36-- 
Write for Catalogue 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fora, N. ¥., 229 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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Jessie M. Fink, principal, Palmer 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
attained national recognition through 
her championship of a Grand Rapids 
demonstration of formulating a new 
curriculum which satisfies the demands 
of society from the new viewpoint, 
radically different from the pre-war 
viewpoint, with the underlying princi- 
ple of work as service. She has the 
skill to see the significance of a dem- 
onstraticn and the art of portraying 
it brilliantly. 

One of the striking features of the 
one hundred twenty-fifth convocation 
of the University of Chicago on June 
12 was the large number of higher 
degrees conferred. 

There were eighty-seven candidates 
for the Master’s degree and_ thirty- 
eight for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Graduate Schools 
of Arts, Literature and Science, a 
total of 125. In all 658 degrees were 
conferred by the University. 





The Hyannis, Mass., State Normal 
School’s celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary last year has a fine 
“Anniversary Booklet” elaborately 
illustrated with an attractive account 
of its origin and historical evolution. 
William A. Baldwin had the genius 


that evolved the most unicue teacher- 
training institution in the country and 
has maintained its superiority. It has 
been an open question whether or not 
he would continue his service to the 
state as he has no occasion to make a 
business of teaching. 

Margaret Strahan, principal Lex- 
ington School, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, of the curriculum committee of 
the Teachers Association of the city, 
has a notable demonstration of what 
is usually styled project work. Miss 
Strahan’s great achievement is 
through leadership, which leaves no 
pupil on a side track, and no family, 
no community interest neglected. 





Westchester County, New York, 
bordering on New York City, is one 
of the best educational counties in the 
United States. It has several of the 
best school cities of America within 
its borders, cities like Mount Vernon, 
New Rochelle and Yonkers. Their 
County Teachers Association has 
meetings that present programs of 
state quality, and much more specifi- 
cally and professionally helpful. 





Central Falls, Rhode Island, is as 


interesting a city as we know. It is 
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the smallest city we know, 
square mile of area, but its popula. 
tion vies with any other square mile 
in combination of quantity and qual. 
ity. Its schools are modern ; to the 
limit, and the superintendent, super- 
visors, principals and teachers play a 
large part in the professional life os 
the state. E. C. Broome, who fe 
making Philadelphia educationally 
famous, had all of his public school 
life in Central Falls, and it was his 
home while he was in Brown Univer. 
sity. No city in Rhode Island has 
been ahead of Central Falls in the 
promotion of sane, progressive princi. 
pals or methods. 


only a 


_ Marian A. Hawes retires after 
forty-five years on the faculty of 
the Brighton, Boston, high school 
and has been honored in many ways 
in recognition of her services. : 


The Rock Springs, Wyoming 
School Board is offering a bonus of 
$50.00 to all teachers who attend 
summer school. 


_Governor Smith of New York has 
signed the bills repealing the Lusk 
anti-sedition laws. 


The forthcoming senate vote on 
changing the language of the Univer- 
sity of Ghent from French to Flemish 
is causing a tremendous sensation, It 
is considered the first move of the 
Flemish party's seéparatist campaign 
which is touching ali phases of Bel- 
gian life from the ministerial problem 
to reparations. 
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BARDEEN-UNION 


sevens COLLEGE, PRIVATE AND HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Teachers free at this season have a good choice of late vacancies. 
Registration blanks on request ; 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, 


no fee for enrollment. 


Syracuse, New York 





ALBERT. 


clients are the 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2%: Scicst, cna, coi® 


leges and pay 











38TH YEAR 


5 E,. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wh. 


est salaries. If de- 
serving of promotion, 
they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
“Teaching as a 
Business.” 





MERICAN 
and FOREIG 


1: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, a and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogs’s Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has fibied bus- 
dreds of igh gf ade positions @h te 
$5,000) with excé fent teachers. teb- 
ed 1888. No charge to salen 
none for registration. if you » & 
teacher forany desirabie piace or 





SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 








Established 1855 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between Mth and 
New York City 
Also Union Building 


superior people. We 
Sch Streets register Only reliable 
candidates, Services 


free to school officials. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES W. MULFOoRD, /’rop. 





college 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\ew'yore” 


Recommends and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WW. O. PRATT, Manager 





The Parker 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Ig the one in the country 
to give you real service 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








Association of 
P 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seey. 








WINSHIP 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 









WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT Levis 
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Boston, Mase 
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Manager. 
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With the best collection of pictures ever publishe 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 














The seven pictures on this page are seven chapters in one of the strangest of the romances of Natural History—the “‘metamor- 
phosis” of a Frog. Beginning as masses of jelly-like eggs attached to pond plants, as shown at the left, the little Polliwogs soon 


HE pictures reproduced here are not 

an isolated example of the Visual 
Education of Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. They are typical of the illus- 
tration of every subject you teach, 
whether Plant Life, Birds, Coal, Iron, 
Rubber, Corn, Cotton, Water Power, 
Irrigation, Egypt, Idaho, Abraham Lin- 
coln, the World War, or any other sub- 
ject that can be enriched by illustration. 


From half a million pictures the best 
were selected. These were stripped of all 
idle background, leaving close-ups of the 
ideas to be engraved upon the mind of 
the observer. Then the pictures were 
incorporated with the text they illustrate 
—right where they belong. Under each 
picture a special explanation was written 
to bring out the full significance of the 
illustration. 


This is practical Visual Education, one 
of the features that has won an immedi- 
ate and whole-hearted response from the 
school world and that is putting Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia into the 
hands of thousands of teachers. 


Complete, accurate and comprehen- 
sive as an encyclopedia, Compton’s 
brings the power of practical Visual 
Education and the interest of Moti- 
vation to every subject you teach. 
It means abundant material imme- 
diately available for every venture 
into the field of the Problem-project; 


wriggle out into the world, as we see in — picture on the right. 


Z 














Now the heads have grown — 
ona the tails ee 











Here ane feet have already be- 
come ae froglike. 





air of front 
legs, and he has evidently made 
up his mind to be a Frog. 


And now along come a 





») 


subject you think most valuable. Wit 
it you can enrich your teaching of thera) 


quired curriculum with the most fascinat 
ing supplementary material ever writter 


Built by great educators to meet th 
requirements of the modern education 
program and now endorsed by an im 


posing list of America’s foremost educa} 


tors, we believe Compton’s Pictured En 


cyclopedia to be the most effective toil 


ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


Booklets We have prepared 6 di 
F RE E ferent booklets of sampk 
pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyck 
pedia. That you may get some idea qd 
the almost limitless teaching possibilitia 
of this new and entirely different encyd 
pedia, we will send you any two of thes 
booklets you choose. Use the coupon 
F. E. COMPTON & co, 
58 E. Washington Street 


SSCRSSTECSCE TESST SS eee eee eee see eeEese 


FURTHER INFORMATION 
COUPON 


Simply check any two of the subjects on which 
you would like to receive booklets, and they ff 
will be sent to you Free and without obliga- f 
tion. Mail this coupon to F. E. Compton & f 
Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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C] Literature (] Fine Arts 











Slated, idea-producing facts on any 





At last the change is complete, the tail has dise' 


appeared, and here he sits as if for inspection,! 


[] Geography [J Industries 

C] History C] Science 
“Name 
Address 
Position —— 











